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THE “BRONZE ERA” IN MOSLEM SPAIN 


G. Levi DELLA VIDA 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


THE SO CALLED Spanish Provincial Era, a pecu- 
liar manner of reckoning dates, became current in 
Christian Spain as early as the fifth century A. D., 
if not earlier, and remained in use through the 
Middle Ages down to the 14th and 15th centuries. 
In documents and literary works it is referred to 
as ‘the Era’ without any closer indication. Its 
beginning was set on the first of January of the 
year 38 B.C. Why this starting point was chosen 
has not yet been satisfactorily explained.* 

Arabic-writing authors in Moslem Spain were 
well aware of this era and called it ‘The Era of 
the Sufr’ (ta’rih as-sufr).2 This word has been 
assumed to be the plural of asfar yellow. As is 
well known, Banu ’l-asfar ‘ the sons of the Yellow’ 
was an epithet often given to the Romans (or, more 
exactly, to the Romans as a political body) and 
therefore the Arabic term for the Spanish Christian 
Era was supposed to mean ‘ the era of the Romans.’ 

This view is held by the great Islamic scholar 
Ignace Goldziher in the Encyclopaedia of Islam 
1.477 s.v. Asfar, which appeared about 1910; 
nothing more, as far as I know, has been written 
on the same subject. Goldziher discards ‘ other 
views’ by a mere reference to an article in the 
ZDMG which will be mentioned below. Since Gold- 
ziher’s renown and the place where his article 
appeared are likely to confer an unchallenged 
authority to his statement, a discussion of its 
reliability may not be out of place.® 





*See W. Kubitschek, in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenzyklo- 
pidie der Altertumswissenschaft 1 (1894) 611-3 and 
639-40, s. v. Aera; F. K. Ginzel, Handbuch der mathem. 
und techn. Chronologie 3 (1914) 175-8: W. Kubitschek, 
Grundriss der antiken Zeitrechnung (1928) 77-8 (Hand- 
buch der Altertumswissenschaft 1.7%). Since Kubitschek’s 
first essay the problem has made no substantial steps 
towards a solution. 

* Not safar, as Ginzel has, blindly relying on the epoch- 
making but now obsolete work by Ideler, whose title 
Ginzel reproduced in his. Also Ideler’s etymology of 
§ufr/safar (‘the Arabic word for zero,’ which he assumed 
to mean also ‘ number’ or ‘era’: it should be gifr, any- 
how) is of course impossible, and Ginzel should not have 
endorsed it with his approval. 

*Dozy too (Supplément aua dictionnaires arabes 1 
[1881] 836), although he is not outspoken on this 
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The contention that ta’rih as-sufr means ‘the 
era of the Banu ‘l-asfar ’ was first made by Quatre- 
mére.* At first glance, it seems self-evident. How- 
ever, we should remember that those two terms, 
sufr and banu ‘l-asfar, are not entirely interchange- 
able and that, on the other hand, derivations from 
proper nouns in which the stem only and not the 
actual form is preserved, although not uncommon 
in Arabic, represent a slightly different process.‘ 
Furthermore, only a few years before Quatremére’s, 
a different etymology of the mysterious designation 
had been offered by Pascual de Gayangos in his 
translation of al-Maqqari’s huge compilation on 
Moslem Spain.* Remarking that sufr (which, like 
Ideler, he wrongly spelled safar) means bronze or 
copper,” Gayangos maintained that in the appel- 


point, must have approved of this etymology, since he 
lists ta’rib as-sufr under the entry Banw’l-asfar. Readers 
not familiar with Arabic morphology may be reminded 
that sufr is the regular ‘ broken’ plural of agfar. 

* Histoire des sultans Mamelouks de VEgypte 2..1 
(1845) 127-8 note 14. 

5Such is, e. g., Durie ‘Druzes,’ which is a plural 
evinced from the stem of (ad-) Darazi, the ethnic of the 
founder of that sect. Another example involves the very 
word under discussion: the Sufriyya, a subdivision of 
the Khirijite sectarians, are said to owe their name to 
their supposed founder, called in different sources Ibn 
ag-Saffar or Ibn al-Asfar (besides the quite obvious form 
Ibn as-Sufr). To be sure, this etymology lacks any his- 
torical foundation (see Encyclopaedia of Islam 4, 499) 
but it was accepted, at a comparatively early time, by 
Arabian authors, since it did not disagree with their 
linguistic feeling. However, the forms quoted above are 
developments of the ground form, and not synonyms of 
it, as it would be the case, if the equation Banu ’l-Asfar 
= S§ufr were to be accepted. 

* The History of the Mohammedan Dynasties in Spain 
... by Ahmed ibn Mohammed al-Makkari .. . translated 
by Pascual de Gayangos 1 (1840). 325. 

7 According to the dictionaries, sufr means as much as 
nuhds, copper (see also the old Latin-Arabic glossary, 
the so-called ‘ Leyden Glossary’ edited by C. F. Seybold 
(Erginzungshefte zur Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 15-17 
(1900)] 166: ‘es et eramentum: nuhds wa-gufr’; 11: 
‘aes: sufr’). But this is hardly correct. In the follow- 
ing, nuhds is rendered by ‘ copper’ and gufr by ‘ bronze’: 
this rendering, however, is quite non-committal. We may 
expect in the next future a definite study of the exact 
significance of the Arabic terms for metals and alloys 
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lation ta’rih as-sufr the latter word was nothing 
else than a translation of the Latin word aera 
(plural of aes) and quoted the following passage 
from the Origines (also entitled Etymologiae) by 
Isidore of Seville (5.36.4) in support of his con- 
tention: ‘An era according to the sequence of the 
years was set up by Caesar Augustus when he first 
levied a general tax and mapped the Roman world. 
It was called aera because the whole world pledged 
itself to deliver copper to the state.’ [Aera singu- 
lorum annorum est constituta a Caesare Augusto 
quando primum censu exagitato Romanum orbem 
descripsit. Dicta autem aera ex eo quod omnis 
orbis aes reddere professus est retpublicae. | * 

This general census of Augustus belongs to 
legend rather than to history;° nevertheless, this 
is immaterial to our purpose, which is only to fol- 
low the spreading of the report concerning the 
‘Bronze Era.’ *° 

The article in the ZDMG mentioned by Goldziher 
was written by M. Griinbaum: it deals with a quite 
different topic,* and only a few words in it, in a 
footnote (p. 626 note 2) and an excursus (p. 637- 
9), are related to our subject. Besides quoting 


from the pen of the best expert on this subject, Dr. 
Mehmet Aga-Oghlu. Current dictionaries are quite in- 
adequate. 

* The last sentence is repeated by Isidore in his De 
natura rerum 6.7. A few years after Gayangos and, I 
would think, without knowledge of his note, the same 
passage from Isidore’s Origines was quoted by Reinaud, 
La Géographie d’Aboulfeda 2.1 (1848) 310, in connection 
with the ta’rib as-sufr. 

* Augustus was responsible for several provincial cen- 
suses, the oldest of which was ordered in 27 B.c. (see 
W. Schwan in Pauly-Wissowa’s Realenzyklopidie, 2d 
Series, 13 (1939) 11-3, s.v. Tributum und Tributus). 
The statement about the world mapping is probably due 
to a confusion between Augustus and Julius Caesar, who 
is erroneously credited for this achievement in a geo- 
graphic source from the late Roman age (Cosmographia 
Julii Honorii, ed. A. Riese, Geographi Latini Minores 
(1878) 21-55). This work has been much used in the 
Latin chronicles of Spain, and through them has found 
its way to Arabic literature. 

*° Incidentally, the derivation of aera from aes seems 
to be sound, although the correlation of the two words 
is not quite as Isidore thought it was (see Kubitschek, 
in Pauly-Wissowa 1.612-3; Thesaurus Linauac Latinae 
1.1052; A. Ernout et A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique 
de la langue latine* (1939) 18; A. Walde und J. B. Hof- 
mann, Lateinisch etymologisches Woérterbuch 1 (1938) 
18). 

42 Nachtrige zu den “ Bemerkungen tiber die Samari- 
taner,” ZDMG 23 (1869) 615-41. In the Encyclopacidia 
of Islam, ‘ xxxiii’ is a misprint for ‘ xxiii.’ 


Quatremére and Gayangos,’? Griinbaum brings in 
a passage of al-Maqqari which, in Gayangos’ trans- 
lation (1.202), reads as follows: ‘ Some, as Ibnu 
Hayyan, Ar-rézi, Al-hijari, say that it (i.e. Oér- 
dova) was built by Octavius [read Octavian, Arabic 
Uktabyan] the second Caesar of Rome, who con- 
quered the whole earth, and he lined with copper 
(sufr) the bed of the Tiber ; the same emperor from 
whom the Roman Aera, which began thirty-eight 
years before the Messiah, is computed.** To this 
monarch .. . is the foundation of that city ascribed, 
together with that of other places equally im- 
portant; such as Merida, Seville and Saragossa.’ * 
[Dakar Ibn Hayyan wa’r-Razi wa’'l-Higari anna 
Uktabyan tani qaydsirat ar-Riim alladi malak aktar 
ad-dunyd wa-saffah nahr Riimiya bi’s-sufr fa’arra- 
hat ar-Riim min dalik al-ahd wa-kin min qabl 
milad al-Masih ‘alayh as-salam b1-taman wa-talatin 
sana amar bi-bina’ al-mudun al-‘azima bi'l-Andalug 
fa-buniyat fi muddatih Qurtuba wa-I8biliya wa- 
Marida wa-Saraqusta.] ** 

In this passage, the Era is linked to the lining 
of the bed of the Tiber,’* an odd feature which 


12 Another passage in Gayangos (1.372) quoted by 
Griinbaum mentions, only to refute it, the fantastic ety- 
mology proposed in the 18th century, according to which 
sufr (again in the wrong spelling safar) derives from 
the biblical Sepharad. Griinbaum’s excursus deals chiefly 
with this latter point. 

18 Gayangos’ translation is incorrect. It should read: 
‘And the Romans used that date, i.e. 38 B.c., as the 
beginning of their era.’ 

14a]-Maqqari is a very late author (died 1041/1632) 
but his statements are precious, because he used exten- 
sively many ancient sources now lost. Ibn Hayyan (d. 
469/1076: see Brockelmann, Gesch. der arab. Literatur 
1. 338- the main work should always be checked on with 
the Supplement) was the author of an extensive history 
of Spain, of which only fragments are now extant. al- 
Higari (Brockelmann, Supplement 1.576) wrote in 530/ 
1135 a work similar to that by Ibn Hayyan. ar-Razi 
(Ahmed ibn Mohammed), known in Spanish literary 
history as El Moro Rasis (274/888-344/955: see Brockel- 
mann 1. 150: E. Lévi-Provengal, Encyclopaedia of Islam 
3.1137), ‘the first in date of the great historians of 
al-Andalus,’ was the author of several works on the his- 
tory and geography of Spain. A Spanish translation of 
the most important among them has only been preserved 
and not yet completely published. A critical edition has 
been announced by SAnchez-Albornoz (see below, note 
27). 

18 In the Leyden edition (Analectes sur Vhistoire et la 
littérature des Arabes d’Espagne, 1855-60) 1. 314-03 
in the Cairo edition (1302 from the Hijra) 1 224: 


18 As a matter of fact, the word ‘bed’ is not found 


in the Arabic text, which says plainly: ‘he paved (oF 
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obviously appealed to popular imagination. Some- 
thing similar, although, as we shall see, not quite 
identical, is found in the works of those Arabian 
geographers who gave descriptions of the mar- 
yels of Rome. This topic has been dealt with 
thoroughly by I. Guidi in a study which appeared 
sixty-five years ago, and therefore lacked informa- 
tion from some texts which were published later 
but is almost exhaustive in its learned commentary.” 
The Arabic texts studied by Guidi, together with 
others which he could not use, are reproduced here, 
in the chronological sequence of their authors. 

Ibn Hordadbéh,”* p. 1145, (transl. p. 86) : ‘ Be- 
tween the two walls there is a river covered with 
copper plates. The length of each plate is forty-six 
cubits. This river is called F.s.tital.s (variants: 
Q.s.tital.s,  Q.s.titébis, Q.s.titinis, Fs.tit.l- 
nis).’ [wa-fimd bayn as-surayn nahr mugatta bi- 
balat nuhds til kull balata sitt wa-arba‘in dira'™ 
yugal li-hada ’n-nahr F.s.tital.s. | 

Ibn al-Faqih,’® p. 150¢-.: ‘ Between the two walls 
there is a river called F.s.tital.s, covered with 
copper plates. The length of each plate is forty- 
six cubits, and the number of the plates is one 
hundred and forty million (Yaqit, Geographisches 
Lexicon ed. Wiistenfeld, 2. 8682;-869., who has 
copied this passage, has the less exaggerated figure 
240,000), all of them of copper.’ [bayn al-haitayn 
nahr yusamma F.s.tital.s lahu dufif an-nuhas 
til kull daff minha sitt wa-arba‘in dira™ wa-‘adad 
ad-dufif mi’at alf alf wa-arba‘in alf alf daff wa- 
kulluha min nuhds.] 

Ibn Rosteh,”° p. 13025-131,: ‘ Between the two 
walls there is a river called F.s.tital.s which is 
covered with: copper plates. The length of each 
plate is forty-six cubits, and the number of the 
plates which are there is forty-two thousands.’ 
[wa-fima bayn as-surayn nahr yusammaé F.s.tital.s 
mugatta bi-balat nuhds til kull baldta sitt wa- 





lined) the river of Rome.’ However, the implication lay 
Near that the bed itself had been paved. 

™ La descrizione di Roma nei geografi arabi. Archivio 
della Societa Romana di Storia Patria 1 (1878) 173-218. 

* Or, according to a better spelling, Ibn Horradadbéh, 
died about 230/844 (see Brockelmann 1.224). His 
Geography was edited and translated by M. J. De Goeje, 
Bibliotheca Geographorum Arabicorum 6 (1889). 

* Died about 289/902 (see Brockelmann 1.227). His 
ay was edited by De Goeje, Bibl. Geogr. Arab. 5 

5). 

* Wrote between 290/903 and 300/913 (see Brockel- 
mann 1.227). His Geography was edited by De Goeje, 
Bibl. Geogr. Arab. 7 (1892). 
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arba‘in dird'*" wa-‘adad ma fih min al-balat itnatan 
wa-arba‘in alf batata.] 

In spite of some slight differences in the choice 
of words and in figures, those three texts are prac- 
tically identical. Ibn Rosteh is a mere copy from 
Ibn Hordadbéh ; Ibn al-Faqih, although differently 
styled, goes back to the same source. If we now 
turn to al-Idrisi (Edrisi), the North African 
scholar who was educated in Spain, went to the 
court of the Norman king of Sicily, Roger II, and 
composed for him his great geographical work in 
540/1154,* we shall find, p. 73s-19 of Amari and 
Schiaparelli’s edition,?* a passage which perfectly 
matches Ibn Hordadbéh; but a few lines below 
(1. 14-16) we read a different report: ‘a river... 
the whole bottom of which is paved with copper 
plates, so that nothing which would be anchored 
to it would stay. The Romans reckon their dates 
from that river. They say: “ [so many years] 
from the Era of the Bronze Year.”’ [nahr... 
qauhu kulluhu mafris bi-balat an-nuhas 14 yasta- 
girr bih Say’ yursd fih wa-bihada ’n-nahr tw’arrih 
ar-Riim fa-tagiil min ta’rih ‘dm as-sufr.] 

Guidi failed to recognize that we have here two 
different reports. The first, which is also given by 
all Eastern sources and which al-Idrisi borrowed 
wholesale from them, does not refer to the Tiber 
but presumably to an aqueduct (as Guidi, a Roman 
by birth and an accomplished classical scholar, 
immediately saw, p. 197-8): the strange name of 
the alleged river (not mentioned in the texts which 
Guidi had at his disposal) has been restored into 
Fistilatus by De Goeje.* The ‘river’ (or rather 
canal) is not paved with copper: its surface is 
covered with copper plates, so that passers-by may 
walk on it.* Ibn al-Fagih, copied by Yaqit, adds 
a further detail and says (p. 150,10) that in the 
event of an enemy attack against Rome the copper 
plates were removed, so that the attacking army, 


*1 See C. F. Seybold, Encyclopaedia of Islam 2. 451-2; 
Brockelmann 1.447 (mostly in the Supplement). 

22 T’Ttalia descritta nel “ Libro del re Ruggero” com- 
pilato da Edrisi. Atti dell’Accademia dei Lincei, Sc. 
Mor., 2nd Series 8 (1876-7 but published in 1883). See 
also translation 87. 

*8In his Italian commentory, Guidi already had used 
the word ‘fistole’ (pipes), and the so-called Leyden 
Glossary (see above, note 7) 197 has the gloss ‘ fistule: 
safa’ih’ which Dozy, Supplément 1.835a was at a loss 
to undertsand. 

*4T wonder whether we have here a distorted recol- 
lection of the Cloaca Maxima, the great sewer of ancient 
Rome, which is still operated at the present time. 
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even if it had succeeded in entering a section of 
the city, was prevented from passing to the other. 

The second passage in al-Idrisi is the only one 
which refers to the Tiber, and to the paving of its 
bed. It is the only one, furthermore, where the 
paving of the river and the beginning of the Roman 
era are linked together. Therefore, there must be 
a relationship of some kind between al-Idrisi and 
the Spanish-Arabic texts quoted by al-Maqgari, 
although no mention is made by al-Idrisi of the 
census ordered by Augustus, which those texts 
record. However, even on the basis of the more 
complete report of al-Maqqari, one fails to grasp 
the connection between the census, the paving of 
the Tiber, and the beginning of the era. We would 
be at a loss to guess whence the Arab authors may 
have drawn that story, if a clue were not offered 
by a late Latin text which has so far been dis- 
regarded. 

Among his historical writings, Isidore of Seville, 
as is well known, composed a general chronicle,” 
based in its first part upon Saint Jerome and other 
late Latin sources, in which the events of world 
history are summarized in the framework of a 
chronological system and carried down to the 
author’s own time (615 A.D. and, in a second 
edition, 624 a.p.). The success of this work was 
so great that it was continued, epitomized or 
developed by several Spanish authors of the late 
Visigothic and the early Arabic age. One of the 
chronographic summaries connected with Isidorian 
tradition is the so-called Historia (or Chronica) 
Pseudo-Isidoriana, which, starting from the time 
after the Flood, carries down the narration of 
Roman and Spanish history to the year after the 
conquest of Toledo by Tariq ibn Ziyad (713, 
wrongly given as 719).* This curious text in- 
volves several problems of literary history, which 
cannot be discussed here.?* It is enough for our 


**Chronica Maiora. Last critical edition by Th. 
Mommsen, in Chronica Minora 2 (1894) 391-506 (Monu- 
menta Germaniae Historica. Auctores Antiquissimi 11). 

*° Critical edition by Th. Mommsen, in Chronica Minora 
2. 378-88. 

*7 Since Mommsen, it has been generally assumed that 
its compilation falls within the eleventh century, because 
of a long passage which deals with the origin of Rome 
and closely corresponds to a passage in Landolfus Sagax, 
who about 1000 A.p. edited and expanded the Roman 
History written by Paulus Diaconus about 770. This 
reason is not cogent, since the Historia Pseudo-Isidoriana 
may have used Landolfus’ source instead of Landolfus 
himself. However the former not only used Arabic sources 


purpose to state that, after a short account of the 
geography of Spain where Julius Honorius’ Cog. 
mography (see above, note 9) has been used, and 
the story of the spreading of the nations issued 
from Noah’s sons, the Historia Pseudo-Isidoriang 
reports in detail the foundation of Rome, the nameg 
of its kings, and the beginning of the Republican 
government, and then shifts briskly to Julius 
Caesar and Octavian Caesar (Augustus). 

latter (ch. 5 p. 380) ‘reigned fifty-six years and 
six months. In seven years he subdued the whole 
world, and in the fourth year of his reign he 
issued an edict to the whole world to collect bronze, 
and melted it, making plates out of it, and flat- 
tened firmly the valley of the Tiber, twenty miles 
up the river and twenty miles down, then he 
plastered and coated it, because the dams of its bed 
were demolished by the growing waters of the river, 
In spring time, namely, the banks were destroyed 
by the overflow and inundation of water. ... This 
was thirty-eight years before the birth of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ, and from that time on the Era was 
named among all peoples. At his time, some noble 
and illustrious towns were founded in Spain, as 
Toledo, Mérida, Saragossa and Seville, which he 
called by his name.’ [Octavianus Caesar regnavit 
annis lvi et vi mensibus.per septennium totum 
orbem debellavit et quarto anno regni sui proposuit 
edictum per universum orbem ad es colligendwm 
et laminis factis solvit, et planiciem Tiberis at 
miliariis supra et xx deorsum inde firmiter appla 
navit, induit ac vestivit, quia alvet crepidines demo 
liebantur ab eminentia fluminis.nam im vere pra 
nimia illuvie et aquarum inundatione ripe destrue 
bantur ... et hoc ante nativitatem Domini Nostn 
Jesu Christi raxviit annis.ab illo tempore era dicts 


and probably is a Latin translation from an Arabi¢ 
original, but, in its present form, it cannot be older 
than the twelfth century, since it uses (ch. 9 towards 
the end) the term ‘ Marochinas partes,’ and the city of 
Marrakesh, from which the word Ma/orocco originates, 
was founded at the end of the eleventh century. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Arabic model of the Hish 
Pseudo-Isid. was based upon much older Latin sources 
My view differs only slightly from that held by C. Sancher 
Albornoz, Fuentes latinas de la Historia romana de 


(Publicaciones del Instituto Cultural Argentino- -Hispane 
Arabe, Num. 1, 1942) 10 note 2 and 41-44 (see also 8 


Menéndez Pidal, El rey Rodrigo en la literatura (1924) 
10 note 2). Besides the critical edition of the Sp 
translation of ar-Razi’s work (see above, note 14), w. 


will include the still unpublished section on the te 
of the Roman age, Sanchez-Albornoz promises an one 


tive study of ar-Rizi’s sources. 
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est aput omnes gentes.tempore illius cwitates 
auguste et nobiles in Yspania edificate sunt, ut 
Toletum, Emerita, Cesaraugusta et Yspalis, quas 
ille suo nomine nuncupavit.] 

Unquestionably, this text is intimately related to 
the Arabic reports summarized by al-Maqgari and, 
more remotely, to al-Idrisi’s description of Rome. It 
cannot be their immediate source, however, not only 
because, in its final redaction, it must be younger 
than some of them (see above, note 27) but also 
because of its mention of Toledo instead of Cér- 
dova among the towns founded by Augustus. As 
Menéndez Pidal and Sanchez Albornoz have shown, 
the anonymous author of the Historia Pseudo-Isi- 
doriana must have originated from Toledo, and he 
did his best to emphasize the standing of his native 
eity in Spanish history. Anyway, he, or rather his 
source, has provided us with the most complete 
account of the alleged census of Augustus and 
with a suitable, although rather fanciful explana- 
tion for the paving of the Tiber,”* pointing out 
that the plates were melted out of the coins which 
had been collected from the whole Roman Empire. 
It should not be overlooked that Pseudo-Isidore’s 
text is free from the absurdity which al-Idrisi 
accepted without criticism: the banks and not the 
bottom of the river are said to have been paved 
with bronze. This event is supposed to have marked 
the beginning of a new method of time-reckoning, 
and although the author does not say it, there is 
little doubt that in his mind he linked the word 
aera to the collection of bronze coins, as he cer- 


_ tainly had read in Isidore’s Origines. 


The story of the paving of the Tiber out of the 
bronze collected in the Augustean census was by 
no means an invention of the author of the Historia- 
Pseudo-Isidoriana. Other historical compilations, 
now lost or at least unknown, must have reported it. 
An Arabic work hitherto considered as lost, of which 
the Columbia University Library in New York 
possesses the only extant manuscript, affords us 
avaluable parallel. The translation of the Historiae 
adversum Paganos by Paulus Orosius, the disciple 
of Saint Augustine,” is thoroughly interpolated 


** The floods of the Tiber took and still take place in 
Rome, and in modern times they have been prevented 
from overflowing the town by the building of stone banks. 

2° See N. N. Martinovitch, JAOS 49 (1929) 224 No. 18 
and 51 (1931) 171-2, and cf. JAOS 59 (1939) 125, which 
was written without a previous knowledge of Martino- 
vitch’s second article. A copy of Orosius’ Latin original 
is said to have been sent by the Byzantine emperor 
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with a chronographic work related to Isidore’s 
Chronicle in a manuer which I have not yet fully 
succeeded in making clear.*° One of the sections 
in which the interpolator has most drastically 
supplemented and altered the original text is the 
end of Book Six and the beginning of Book Seven, 
which deal with Augustus’ government. Among 
the added passages, the following (fol. 117%) de- 
serves our attention: 

‘, . . and in the fourth year of his reign he 
imposed upon the inhabitants of the world through 
the provinces a tribute in bronze, [which ought to 
be supplied] at any price, so that its price went 
up above the price of gold. Having collected a 
vast amount of it, thick plates and plugs were 
struck out of it, and he paved with them the river 
of Rome and its banks for a length of forty miles 
and an impressive width. And people went so far 
as to take this as [the beginning of] a new era, 
which is the era used by the Spaniards** to the 
present time.’ [. . . wa-fi ’s-sana ar-rdbi‘a min 
dawlatih darab ‘ala ahl ad-dunyd al-harig min 
as-sufr fi ‘l-dfaq bi-kull taman hatta arba ‘ala taman 
ad-dahab fa-gama* minhu say katir™ wa-duribat 
minhu alwah diham wa-awtad farras bitha wadi 
Rima wa-agrafahu til arba‘ in mil™ wa-sa‘ a ‘agiba 
fa-balag bi-dalikan-nas mablag™ ittahadihu ta’rih™ 
wa-huwa ta’rih al-‘agam ila ‘l-yawm. | 

This passage presents some peculiarities which 
set it apart from the parallel texts. It is the only 
which states that the tribute was requested in bare 
copper, and not in minted coins. Also its vocabu- 
lary is different from that of al-Maqqari’s and 
al-Idrisi’s sources (however, the latter has fré as 
the Arabic Orosius). Certain details are found 
both in Orosius and in Pseudo-Isidore, such as the 
date of the census in the fourth year of Augustus’ 
reign,*? and the extent of forty miles through 


Constantine Porphyrogenitos to the Omayyad caliph 
‘Abdarrahmin III in the year 337/948 (see Ibn Abi 
Usaybi'a, Tabagat al-atibbd’ (Cairo 1299) 2.49, and cf. 
De Sacy, Relation de V’ Egypte por Abd al-Latif (1810) 
495-500, and G. Fliigel, in Ersch und Gruber, Allgemeine 
Encyclopédie der Wissenschaften und Kiinste, Section 3, 
Part 5, 514 [1834]). 

%° A study of this important manuscript is under way, 
and it is hoped that it may appear in a not too much 
distant future. 

81 gl-‘Agam (literally ‘ those who do not speak Arabic ’) 
was a term applied originally to the Persians; in Moslem 
Spain it designated the Christian inhabitants of Romanic 
background. 

82 According to Isidore, who follows the Eusebian 
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which the Tiber was paved. Therefore, they both 
must go back to a common source. It is highly 
probable (although no definite conclusion can be 
drawn as long as the authors utilized by al-Maqqari 
remain unpublished) that this common source, 
rather than the actual texts of Pseudo-Isidore and 
the Arabic Orosius, was the model of ar-Razi, Ibn 
al-Hayyan and al-Higari. As we have seen, neither 
these authors, nor their Latin-Arabic predecessors 
speak of the paving of the Tiber’s bed: they only 
mention the banks, or vaguely refer to the ‘ paving 
of the river.’ 

The offshoots of the story, as it was originally 
told by the source of Pseudo-Isidore and of the 
interpolator of Orosius, were not confined to Arabic 
historical works. The story found its way into 
works on geography. Al-Idrisi, who utilized West- 
ern as well as Eastern sources for his Geography, 
must have found it in one of those works, which 
undoubtedly was of Spanish origin. It is even 
likely, although by no means sure, that we still 
possess either al-Idrisi’s actual source or at least a 
text very close to it. Not many years ago, Miss 
Angela Codazzi edited and translated an elementary 
handbook on geography, preserved in a unique 
manuscript of Yemenite origin in the Ambrosiana 
Library at Milan.** The manuscript is very late 


tradition, Augustus remained in power 56 years, and 
his reign began in the world year 5154, which corre- 
sponds to 42 B.c. (= 56—14 a.pD., his death year), so 
that his fourth year matches the beginning of the Spanish 
Era in 38 s.c. The Latin compilation of which the 
Arabic Orosius is a translation has mixed up the dates, 
and for this period its world years are fourteen years 
behind Isidore’s. On the other hand, since it drew from 
the authentic Orosius the chronological system ab Urbe 
Condita, it consequently puts the beginning of Augustus’ 
reign (supposed to have started immediately after Julius 
Caesar’s death) in the year of Rome 710, i. e. 44 B.c. 

** Besides the story of the paving of the Tiber, many 
other features are common to these two texts. They 
will be examined in detail in the study announced above, 
note 30. The great historian Ibn Haldin, who made an 
extensive use of the Arabic translation of Orosius, con- 
densed the passage above into a single line (Kitdb al- 
‘ibar 2.199,,): ‘The countries of the earth were sub- 
mitted to him, and he imposed to the inhabitants of the 
regions a bronze tribute’ [wa-danat lahu agqtdr al-ard 
wa-darab al-itdwa ‘ald ahl al-dfiq min ag-gufr (mis- 
printed as sgr)]}. 

*¢ Tl compendio geografico arabo di Ishiq ibn al-Husayn. 
Rendiconti dell’ Accademia dei Lincei, 6th Series, 5 (1929) 
373-463. See Brockelmann, Supplement 1.405 No. 26, 
where the ‘ printer’s devil’ must have played one of his 
usual tricks, since almost every word and figure is wrong 
in the rendering of the title. 


(12/18th century) and its scribe was extremely 
careless in copying from his model and very often 
skipped one or several lines. The author’s name is 
given as Ishaq ibn al-Husayn, and Griffini and 
Nallino identified him with an Ishaq ibn al-Husayn 
al-Hazini al-Munaggim (the Astronomer) quoted 
by al-Idrisi and Ibn Haldiin among their authori- 
ties. Although nothing else is known about his per- 
sonality, from the fact that he is mentioned by two 
Western authors and from certain peculiarities of 
his language Miss Codazzi inferred that he may be 
a Spaniard. In his description of Rome, which is 
much shorter than al-Idrisi’s, we read among other 
things (p. 415¢-9, transl. p. 457); ‘. . . because 
that river is paved with bronze .. . [two corrupted 
words, followed by a gap which must cover several 
lines] . . . upon all inhabitants of his dominion, 
and a great amount of bronze was collected, with 
which he paved the rim of the river in front of the 
city. And from that time on the Christians reckon 
their era from the bronze.’ [li-anna dalik an-nahr 
muftarig bi’s-sufr .. . ‘ala gami* ahl ‘amalih fa- 
*gtama* min as-sufr say’ ‘azim fa-farras minhu 
haffat an-nahr fimad yugdbil al-madina fa-min 
hina’id tw’arrih an-nasdra min as-sufr.] 

In spite of its fragmentary condition, the passage 
above offers an excellent version of the legend, 
closer to the older sources than al-Idrisi’s, since 
only the rims, and not the bed of the Tiber are 
said to have been paved. It would appear as if 
al-Idrisi, when he utilized this text, or one very 
similar, was under the influence of the Eastern 
story about the Roman canal Fistilatus covered 
with copper plates, .and changed some words in 
accordance to it. The most interesting change was 
that of the word sufr into nuhds: al-Idrisi paid 
no attention to the inconsistency which arose from 
his mentioning the ‘ bronze’ era as a consequence 
of the paving of the river with ‘ copper’ plates.” 

The legend we are dealing with also spread be- 
yond the Islamic world. Griinbaum ** must be 
credited for the discovery of it in the Seder ha- 
Qabbalah by the Spanish-Jewish philosopher and 
historian of the 12th century Abraham ibn Dawid 


*® Another Spanish author, Abi Hamid of Granada 
(473/1080-565/1169: see Brockelmann 1.477), followed 
the Eastern tradition in his geographical work Tuhfot 
al-albéb and mentions the canal covered with copper 
plates in his description of Rome (in Ferrand’s edition, 
Journal Asiatique 207 [1925] 193-4). 

*°In the article mentioned above, note 11. 
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(David) ha-Levi:*’ ‘Man sagt (so reads Griin- 
baum’s translation) er (Augustus) habe iiber die 
ganze Welt geherrscht; im vierten Jahre seiner 
Regierung legte er dem ganzen Lande (oder der 
ganzen Welt) einen Tribut aus Kupfer an und 
belegte den Fluss Tiberis . . . [the text adds: “on 
which Rome lies”] mit sehr dicken Kupferplatten 
... [the text adds: “through twenty miles ”] 
und nach den Kupferplatten zahlen sie noch heute 
ihre Urkunden.’ This sounds almost like a literal 
translation from the Arabic Orosius. 

Also the well known Josippon, pseudepigraphi- 
cally ascribed to Joseph ben Gorion, has an indirect 
knowledge of the legend. Its reference to it is short 
and misplaced. In its confused and wildly dis- 
torted account of the early history of Rome (Book 
1, ch. 3), the Josippon informs us that two hundred 
years after the beginning of the Republic the 
Romans, out of fear of the Chaldeans who were at 
war with their allies the Greeks paved the Tiber 
with bronze for a length of eighteen miles.** Since 
the work of Pseudo-Ben Gorion, or at least the 
additions to the original translation of the Latin 
Hegesippus, is thought now to have been written 
in South Italy about the tenth century,®® the in- 
fluence of Spanish-Arabic writings on it is not 
unlikely, although it may have been indirect. 

The youngest offshoot of the legend, as far as 
I have been able to discover, is contained in one 
of the most famous products of Spanish Medieval 
literature, the poem entitled El Libro de Buen 
Amor, which Juan Ruiz Arciprete de Hita carried 
to an end in 1344. Strangely enough, in Ruiz’s 
narrative the man who was responsible for the 
great achievement is no longer Augustus but Virgil. 
Expanding on the evil consequences of lust, the 


*™ See I. Elbogen, in Encyclopaedia Judaica 1 (1928) 
438-43. The passage quoted in translation by Griinbaum 
(p. 376 of the Amsterdam edition 1711) corresponds to 
P. 60.25 in the critical edition by A. Neubauer, Mediae- 
val Jewish Chronicles 1 (Anecdota Oxoniensia, Semitic 
Series 1. 4 [1887]). In an appendix entitled Zikrén dibré 
Rémi, which Neubauer omitted in his edition, Abraham 
ibn Dawid gives a brief outline of the Roman history, 
undoubtedly based on Arabic sources. I intend to discuss 
this topic elsewhere. 

**T owe the knowledge of this passage to the book by 
Graf quoted below, note 40. See also J. Wellhausen, 
Der arabische Josippon, Abhandlungen der Geselisch. der 
Wissenschaften zu Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl., New Series 
1 (1896-7) 7 No. 8. 

** See U. Cassuto, in Encyclopaedia Judaica 9 (1932) 
420-6. 
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Archpriest relates the well known story of the mis- 
adventures into which his unlawful love for a young 
patrician girl led the Roman poet. Only inci- 
dentally the author informs us that that great 
magician, as in the Middle Ages Virgil was held 
to be, performed many marvelous tricks, and among 
them ‘he made a paving of copper, more shining 
than a gem, to the whole bed of the river in the 
city of Rome, the Tiber, that capital water which 
gathers water from many other rivers.’ [Todo el 
suelo del rio de la cibdad de Roma, / Tiberio, agua 
cabdal que muchas aguas toma, /fizole suelo de 
cobre, reluse mas que goma.| *° 

It lies outside our theme to research how the 
attribution to Virgil may have arisen. The hy- 
pothesis of a confusion of the ‘ aerial bridge,’ for 
the building of which Virgil is credited in legend, 
with the word aes,** seems rather farfetched, though 
attractive. Anyway, the transfer of the Augustean 
legend to Virgil, a quite isolated feature in Mediae- 
val literature, took place in Spain. Apparently the 
story of the copper plated river, which was born in 
Spain, had little or no diffusion outside that country. 

The evidence which has been assembled so far 
should be sufficient to prove that the term ta’rih 
as-sufr is totally independent of the designation 
of the Romans as Banu ‘1-Asfar. It means ‘the 
Bronze Era,’ and originated from the legend about 
the paving of the banks of the Tiber with bronze 
plates made out of the metal collected by Augustus 
through an alleged census which was supposed to 
have taken place in 38 B. ¢., the fourth year of his 
reign. The legend about the census and its con- 
nection with the Spanish Provincial Era existed 
as early as the seventh century (Isidore of Seville) ; 
not much later, it was grafted upon the legend 
about the paving of the Tiber, which is quite 
obscure in its origin but undoubtedly was born, or 
at least developed in Spain, where it is first attested 
in the Historia Pseudo-Isidoriana and in the chrono- 
graphic interpolations to the Arabic translation of 


“©This passage has been first signalized by A. Graf, 
Roma nella memoria e nelle immaginazioni del Medio 
Evo (1883) 2.571 (I could not see the second edition, 
published in 1923). It is also mentioned by J. W. Spargo, 
Virgil the Necromancer (1934) 36 and 332-4 (Harvard 
Studies in Comparative Literature 10). 

“F, Lecoy, Recherches sur le Libro de Buen Amor de 
Juan Ruiz, archiprétre de Hita (1938) 169-71. I am 
indebted towards Professor Américo Castro, Princeton 
University, for the knowledge of this book, and also for 
the correct translation of goma, a rare and obscure word. _ 
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Orosius. From these two texts, or else from their 
still unknown source, it entered Arabic literature, 
historical (ar-Razi, Ibn al-Hayyan, and al-Higari) 
as well as geographic (Ishiq ibn Husayn and al- 
Idrisi) , and reached Jewish pseudo-historical litera- 
ture (Ben Gorion and Abraham ibn Dawid). The 
parallel report upon the copper covered canal in 
Rome is of Eastern origin and has nothing to do 
with the Augustean legend. In all probability, al- 
Idrisi is responsible for the tying together of the 
two stories. 


ApDITIONAL NoTE ON THE Banu ‘L-AsFak. Very: 
little can be added to Goldziher’s article in the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam about the origin of this 
term.*? Goldziher’s unchallenged contribution has 
been the discovery that it goes back to an alterna- 
tive reading in the Greek Qld Testament. The 
idea that the Banu ‘1-Asfar, i. e. the Romans, were 
the offspring of Esau was commonly accepted by 
the Arabian historians, although some lexicog- 
raphers maintained that their designation as ‘the 
sons of al-Asfar’ (literally: the yellow one) was 
due to their paleness (sufra) contrasting the darker 
coloration of the Arabs.** This belief obviously was 
based upon Jewish precedents. However, there is 
no apparent reason why Esau, or any of his descend- 
ants, should have been surnamed ‘the Yellow.’ A 
passage in at-Tabari (1.35710-1:), for which he gives 
as his source ‘ somebody belonging to the students 
of the Torah,’ tries to convey the impression that 
asfar was considered as a synonym of ‘ reddish,’ 
since ‘ Esau was called Edom because of his reddish 
complexion’ (which of course is in agreement with 


“? The explanation first offered by De Sacy (Notices 
et extraits des manuscrits de la Bibliothéque Impériale 
9 (1813) 437-8 note, and Journal Asiatique, 3d Series 1 
(1836) 94-6), according to which Banu ‘l-Asfar renders 
the Latin flavus and is a misunderstanding of, or a pun 
about the dynasty of the Flavii, although it commends 
the ingenuity of that great scholar, is not likely to be 
right. 

4? See Lane’s Dictionary 1699), a summary of Arabic 
lexicographical data, and Ibn al-Atir, Kitab al-muragga‘ 
19 towards the end. This explanation must be old, be- 
cause it was already given, in connection with the 
alleged descent of the Romans from an Abyssinian woman, 
by Abu ’l-Mundir, i.e. Ibn al-Kalbi, the famous genealo- 
gist and historian, who died in 204/819-20 or 206/821-2 
(see Ibn al-Faqih 149,,). On the subject of racial 
eoloration in Arabic literature see K. Vollers, Ueber 
Rassenfarben in der arabischen Literatur, in Centenario 
della nascita di Michele Amari 1 (1910) 84-95. 


the Bible).“* But it is hard to understand why 
‘reddish’ should have become ‘ yellow.’ 

In his Mohammedanische Studien 1 (1889) 268. 
9, Goldziher made the remark that Esau’s grand. 
son, who is called $*p6 ($*pi in the parallel passage 
1 Chr 1:36) ben Elipaz ben ‘ESaw in the Hebrew 
text of Gen 36:11, appears as Xw¢ap in the Septua- 
gint, 1 and " being easily interchanged in the 
Hebrew square alphabet. This form is actually 
found in the genealogy of the Romans as given in 
the Chronology of the kings of the earth and of the 
prophets (T'awdrih sini mulik al-ard wa’l-anbiya’) 
by Hamza al-Isfahini (died c. 360/970), p. 6% in 
Gottwaldt’s edition (transl. p. 51): Sawfar (aw 
is the only way by which the classical Arabic can 
render the Greek omega) son of Nasr son of ‘Is, 
son of Ishaq.** Hamza adds that ‘the Israelites 
maintain ‘that Sawfar is the same as al-Asfar but. 
the Romans and the Greeks deny that.’ ' 

There can be little doubt that this and only this 
is the origin of the appellation ‘Banu ‘11-Asfar. 
However, Goldziher overlooked the fact that the 
suggestion as to the identification of the biblical 
Sefo with al-Asfar had been made twenty-eight 
yedrs before him by G. I. Ascoli, the great Indo- 
European linguist, who once in a while indulged 
in the study of Semitics. Ascoli *’ explained the 
forms Sawfar and Nasr in Hamza as graphical 
corruptions from Sefé and Elifaz.‘* This is per- 
fectly right, except that the source of the Arabic 
genealogy is not, as Ascoli assumed, the Hebrew 
Josippon, in which the descendency of the Romans 
from Sefé ben Elifaz is mentioned. This work, or 
rather the additions to the Latin Hegesippus which 
it contains (see above, note 38) is not as old as it 
was believed to be when Ascoli wrote his note, and 


*4In Mutahhar ibn Tahir’s Le Livre de la Création et 
de VHistoire ed. Huart 3.63, a passage by Ibn Ishaq 
(d. 150/767) is reproduced, where Esau is called ‘a 
reddish man’ and is said to have been the forefather of 
the Romans. The same passage is found in Tabari 1. 
354.45, however with no reference to Esau’s reddish 
complexion. 

“© This passage was first quoted by H. L. Fleischer, 
ZDMG 3 (1849) 381. 

** Vollers (see above, note 43), making the same re- 
mark as Goldziher, does not mention his predecessor. 

47 ZDMG 15 (1861) 143-4. 

“*The latter (as Ascoli pointed out) appears in 
Mas‘iidi. 2.293-4 and in al-Birini’s Chronology 40, as 


i and ) |; cf. al-Biruni 93, (depending on Hamza): — 
». 
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its ultimate source for Roman history is Arabic. 
Furthermore, not only the Hebrew text, but also 
its Arabic translation, as well as the Ethiopic trans- 
lation made from the Arabic, consistently have the 
spelling Sef6 and show no trace whatsoever of a 
change of the final letter w into r.*° Consequently, 
the source whence the Arabs drew their informa- 
tion was Greek,®° and since the Septuagint was no 
longer in use among the Jews at the time when 
the Arabs may have received that information, 
their informants must have been Christian. Ulti- 
mately, of course, calling the Romans as Esau’s 
ofispring is of Jewish origin, but it must have 
spread among the Christians at a rather early date. 

The turning of the ‘sons of Sdfar’ into Banu 
1-Asfar must also be early. Goldziher pointed to- 
wards a line of verse by ‘Adi ibn Zayd, the Nes- 
torian poet who lived in al-Hira in the latter half 
of the sixth century, where this term is found.™ 
Recalling the mighty sovereigns of the past, whose 


4°See Wellhausen, Das arabische Josippon 6 Nos, 4 
and 5. The Arabic text of this passage is reproduced 
from the Paris manuscript Arabe 1906 in Murad Kamil, 
Des Josef ben Gorion Geschichte der Juden (1938) plate 
12. For the Ethiopic (Safwd walda Elfdz (variants: 
Blifaz, Aléfaz, Alfaz) walda Bs (variant: Is) ), see ibid. 
p. 5-8 and cf. p. 307-8. 

°° This is shown also by the form ‘Is (with a sin) for 
Esau, whereas the Arabic texts which go back directly 
to Hebrew sources have ‘Is(aw) with a sdd. 

5 This line, which Goldziher quoted from Agdni 2. 36,, 
and had been quoted before by Quatremére, Journal 
Asiatique, 2d Series 16 (1835) 389, belongs to a long 
poem, best edited in L. Cheikho, Su‘ard’ an-nagraniyya 
(1890) 456, and Ibn Qutayba, a8-Si'r wa ’3-du‘ard’ ed. 
De Goeje 112,. See also J. Horovitz, in Islamic Culture 
# (1930) 31-69, the best study on ‘Adi ibn Zayd, un- 
fortunately left unfinished by the author’s untimely 
death. 


glory has now disappeared, the poet mentions, be- 
sides the kings of Persia and Yemen, ‘the noble 
Banu ‘l-Asfar, none of whom is remembered now.’ 
Even if the poem should be apocryphal (which is 
not impossible), it is undoubtedly old, and the 
traditions quoted by Goldziher, according to which 
Mohammed himself used the term Banu ‘1-Asfar 
in connection with the expedition against the By- 
zantine garrison of Tabik,** can hardly be younger 
than the first century after the Hijra. Finally, 
the same term is found in old records about the 
early period of the Arab conquests.®* All this 
points towards Syria as the region whence this 
peculiar appellation of the Romans spread among 
the Arabs. Later on, it became commonplace and 
was widely employed in literature without any 
special reference to its original meaning. I doubt, 
however, whether Goldziher was right in declaring 
that it was used mostly in Spain. As we saw, its 
origin is Greek, and there is no connection what- 
ever between it and the ta’rih as-sufr, which is of 
Latin origin. In spite of their apparent similarity, 
Banu ‘1-Asfar and ta’rth as-sufr have arisen quite 
independently, as two minor items of the double 
influence from the classical civilization which Islam 
has undergone, the Greek, which was by far the 
greater, and the Latin, which was much more 
modest, and which remained strictly confined to 
Spanish Islam. 


52 See Ibn Hisim 894,. 

5? TabarI 1. 1565, (see parallel passages in the Leyden 
edition) and 2348 last line-2349,; Baladuri, Fut#h al- 
buldin ed. De Goeje 457,. Quite typically, in these 
passages the term Banu ’l-Asfar is put in the mouth of 
Abi Sufyin, the leader of the commercial republic of 
Mecca at Mohammed’s time, a man who was quite 
familiar with the staple places in Syria. 





MAN’S GOLDEN AGE: A SUMERIAN PARALLEL TO GENESIS XI. 1 
S. N. KRAMER 


UNIVERSITY MUSEUM, PHILADELPHIA 


‘THE FOURTEEN-LINE text whose contents are pre- 
sented and analyzed in the following pages, is one 
of the most important Sumerian literary passages 
uncovered to date; brief as it is, it illuminates 
significantly the spiritual and religious develop- 
ment of the Sumerians in the latter half of the 





third millennium B.C. Inscribed on a tablet dat- 
ing from approximately 2000 B.c.,* it presents 


1 This tablet is one of the Sumerian literary tablets 
excavated by the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur; 
for details ef. PAPS 85.317. For the dating cf. especially 
BASOR 88. 11 f. 
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for the first time the Sumerian concepts of man’s 
golden age, when fearless and unrivalled he lived 
in a world free from war and want. In addition 
it clarifies to a certain extent the size and geography 
of the world as known to the Sumerians of the 
third millennium B.C. Finally, it indicates that 
the Sumerians, like the later Hebrews, believed in 
the existence of a universal language and universal 
faith prior to the period of the diffusion of lan- 
guages. Indeed, except for the fact that their con- 
tents are so much more detailed, the first ten lines 
of our passage form a clear parallel to Genesis 
XI. 1: ‘ And the whole earth was of one language 
and of one speech.’ Moreover, as will soon become 
apparent, our fourteen-line text is but the first 
part of a larger passage whose destroyed remaining 
lines contained the Sumerian explanation of the 
diversity of languages. In other words we have 
here the first inkling of a Sunierian parallel to the 
‘Tower of Babel’ story of Genesis XI. 1-9, al- 
though it must be stressed that to all indications, 
the Sumerian explanation of the distribution of 
mankind into peoples speaking diverse languages 
was quite different than the Biblical. 

As already noted, our fourteen-line text is the 
introductory portion of a larger passage whose 
remaining lines are destroyed. This entire pas- 
sage which, to judge from the breaks on the tablet, 


may have consisted of some forty lines, is described 


by the Sumerian scribe, himself, as a nam-Sub- 
4nu-dim-mud-da-ka, ‘a spell of Enki.” This 
‘spell’ forms part of a long poetic tale best en- 
titled ‘The Epic of Enmerkar,’ which deals with 
the exploits of the Sumerian hero Enmerkar in the 
course of subjugating the city of Aratta to Erech.? 


*For the texts belonging to the ‘ Epic of Enmerkar’ cf. 
note 1 of my forthcoming Sumerian Mythology (Memoir 
21 of the American Philosophical Society) ; note carefully 
the distinction there made between this epic tale and that 
entitled ‘Enmerkar and EnmuékeSdanna.’ For an ex- 
cellent survey of the source material involving Enmerkar, 
ef. Jacobsen, The Sumerian King List (Assyriological 
Study No. 11 of the Or. Inst. of the Un. of Chi.) p. 87, 
note 115. Thorough as it is, however, the note makes 
two errors of fact which if allowed to remain uncorrected 
may take root and become imbedded in the literature. 

The first error involves the supposed existence of one 
‘ Nigi, the high priest of Lamkurru.’ Actually there is 
no such individual. Indeed one of the characteristic 
features of our ‘ Epic of Enmerkar’ is the fact that the 
high priest of Aratta (i. ¢. Jacobsen’s falsely read 
Lamkurru, see next paragraph) is not mentioned by 
name anywhere throughout the poem; cf. e.g. SEM 16 


The reason for the insertion of the ‘ spell of Enki’ 


‘in the midst of the Enmerkar tale is not altogether 


clear from the extant text of the epic. The situa- 
tion was probably as follows: Enmerkar, the ki 

of Erech, is eager to have the city of Aratta recog- 
nize the suzerainty of his city. To persuade peace- 


fully the en of Aratta of the advisability of such 

action he sends him a message to that effect; in it 
he extolls himself primarily as the favorite of Enki, — 
It was no doubt to further influence effectively — 
the decision of the en of Aratta that Enme.kar — 
instructed his messenger to repeat to him this — 


‘spell of Enki.’ * 


Transliteration : * 


1. us-ba mus nu-gal-la-am gir nu-gél-la : 


am[ka nu-g4l-la-am] 
ur-mah nu-gél-la-am ur-zir ur-bar-ra 
nu-g4él-la-Am 
ni-te-g4 su-zi-zi-i nu-g4l-la-Am 
lai-lu, gaba-Su-gar nu-um-tuku-am 
u,-ba kur-Subur ki-hé-me-zi 


3 


D or we go 


nun-na-kam 


ii 16, 22; iii 27; iv 22, 29. The two lines quoted by 


Jacobsen in support of his assumption of the existence 
of a high priest Nigi (SEM 16 iii 18, 23) are both mis 
interpreted. The first three signs in each of these lines 
are in all probability to be transliterated as ni-gi-en 
(not ni-gi en), and while the meaning of the word is 
still unknown, it is to be noted that ni-gi-en-a of line 18 
is probably an anticipatory genitive paralleling gurura 
of the same line, just as the an-umug-bi which fol- 
lows the former parallels the bi-li-bi which follows 
the latter. Moreover as SEM 16 iii 26-7 shows, the 
entire extant preceding passage on the column con- 
tains the speech of the en of Aratta to his messenger 
who is to carry it to Enmerkar of Erech (cf. especially 
the ma-e of lines 10 and 24); it is therefore hardly 
likely, to say the least, that he spoke of himself in the 
third person in lines 18 and 23. 

The second error involves the name of the city written 
LAM.KUR.RU. As Falkenstein has pointed out (ZA 
44.12, note 3) the ideogram is to be read aratta and 
not phonetically lam-kur-ru. Jacobsen’s argument for 
the latter reading is based on the supposed writing nu- 
um-kur-ru*! in SEM 19 ii 18; a collation of the original, 
however, shows that the signs N U and U M of that text 
are a miscopy for the expected L A M. 

* Just what it was in the ‘spell of Enki’ that was 
expected to make the desired impression on the en Aratta 
is impossible to say, since only the beginning of the 


passage is extant. 
‘The tablet on which our text is inscribed bears the 


museum number 29. 16, 422; it will be published in full 





eme-ha-mun ki-en-gi kur-gal-me-nam- — 
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ki-uri kur-me-te-g4l-la 
kur-mar-tu-t-sal-la-na-a 

an-ki-nigin-na uku-sag-si-ga 

den-lil-ra eme-aS-4m he-en-na-da-[si( ?)- 


il(?)] 


al al lus 





Reverse of CBS 29. 16. 422 
The marked portion contains the ‘Golden Age’ passage. 


11. u,.-ba a-da-en a-da-nun a-da-lugal 

12. 4en-ki a-da-en a-da-nun a-da-lugal 

13. a-da-en NE a-da-nun NE a-da-lugal NE 
14, ... u,(?)-hé-gaél‘la-dug.-ga ... 


as part of the scientific edition of the ‘ Epic of Enmerkar.’ 
The first five lines of our passage is duplicated by SEM 
14 ii 10-15 which, as a collation of the original indicates, 
read as follows: 


{u,-b]a mu& nu-gdl-la gir nu-gal-la 
ka nu-g4l-[la] ur-mab nu-g4l-la 
ur-zir ur-bar-ra nu-g4l-la 

ni-te-g& su-zi-zi nu-g&l-la 

li-lu, gaba-Su-gar nu-tuku-[a] 
{u,-ba kur-Subjur ki-b[é-me-z]i 


The variants in SEM 14, therefore, are -a for -Am (lines 
1-4); the omission of -i from su-zi-zi-i (line 3); the 
omission of -um- from nu-um-tuku-Am (line 4). 

‘Italicized English words in the translation represent 
doubtful translations. 


Translation 


1. In those days there was no snake, there was 
no scorpion, there was no hyena,® 

2. There was no lion, there was no wild dog, 
no wolf, 

3. There was no fear, no terror, 


4. Man had no rival. 

5. In those days, the land Subur, the place of 
plenty, of righteous decrees, 

6. Harmony-tongued Sumer, the great land 
of the decrees of princeship, 

%. Uri, the land having all that is needful. 

8. The land Martu resting in security, 

9. The whole universe, the people in unison, 

0 


10. To Enlil in one tongue [gave praise]. 

11. In those days the . . lord, the . . prince, 
the . . king, 

12. Enki, the .. lord, the . . prince, the .. 
king, 

13. The ..lord.., the.. prince.., the... 
king .. 


14. ... the day of plenty... 


Commentary. The u,-ba of lines 1, 5, and 11 is 
the exact counterpart of the Hebrew O77} D'p83.° 
For the translation of ka in line 1 as ‘ hyena,’ ef. 
Landsberger, Fauna, p. 8. For ur-zir, cf. Lands- 
berger, ibid. p. 6 and p. 80, note 6." For ur-bar-ra 
‘ wolf,’ cf. Landsberger, ibid. p. 6. 

To judge from lines 5-8 our poet conceived of 
the universe as consisting of four major land divi- 
sions. His own country Sumer formed the southern 
boundary of this universe; very roughly speaking, 
it consisted of the territory between the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers from a line somewhat below the 
thirty-fifth parallel down to the Persian Gulf. 
Directly north of Sumer was Uri, which probably 
consisted of the territory between the Tigris and 
Euphrates Rivers above the thirty-fifth parallel.* 


* For a different suggestion cf. PBS IV 1, p. 66. 

*It is interesting to note that the so-called KU of 
the complex eme-K U (actually it is 5B, i.e. it contained 
originally at least three horizontal wedges; cf. e.g. SEM 
67 obv. 7) also represented a word ending in r. If this 
word should also prove to be zir, the meaning “rope” 
assumed by Landsberger for the zir or ur-zir would 
of course be quite unlikely and our rendering ‘ wild dog’ 
for ur-zir would probably prove to be incorrect. 

* Note therefore that Uri, equated with Accad in the 
syllabaries, actually included the country later known 


as Assyria. 
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East of Sumer and Uri was Subur which no doubt 
included such lands as Elam, Marhaii, Guti, etc. 
To the west and southwest of Sumer was Martu 
which included the territory between the Euphrates 
River and the Mediterranean Sea as well as Arabia. 
In short, the universe as conceived by the Sumerian 
poets of the third millennium B.C. extended at 
least from the Armenian Highlands on the north 
to the Persian Gulf, and from the Iranian High- 
lands on the east to the Mediterranean Sea.?° 

For the variant pronunciations of the name here 
read Subur (line 5), cf. Ungnad, Subartu, p. 24 ff. 
The complex eme-ha-mun (line 6) seems to con- 
sist of the noun eme ‘tongue’ and the adjective 
hamun ‘harmonious’; * a literal translation of 


* Ungnad’s deduction that during the third millennium 
the four world divisions were conceived as Babylonia, 
Elam, Subur, and Martu (cf. Ungnad, Subartu, p. 116) 
is therefore probably incorrect. For the varying con- 
ceptions of the four divisions of the universe as revealed 
in the later omen literature, cf. Ungnad, ibid. p. 69 ff. 

2° Our text which describes Enlil as the ruling deity 
of all the four kur’s of which the world consisted, 
clarifies at last his well-known and frequently used 
epithet lugal-kur-kur-ra ‘king of all (the four) 
kur’s.’ 

11 For the meaning of the complex eme-ha-mun, cf. 
IV R* 19a 45-6 where it is used to describe the speech of 


the complex reads therefore ‘the harmonious 
tongue.’ Its use as an apposition to the following 
ki-en-gi is therefore incongruous and the trans- 
lation given remains doubtful. The translation 
‘decrees of princeship’ for me-nam-nun-na (line 
6) is admittedly vague; the implications involved 
are not clear. The translation ‘in unison’ for 
sag-si-ga is a guess based on the context. Lines 
11-13 furnish an excellent example of the varied 
and intricate ‘ repetition’ pattern utilized by the 
Sumerian writers to achieve their poetic effect. 
Unfortunately this is not readily apparent in the 
English translation since the meanings of the oft 
repeated a-da and NE are still unknown. 

With line 14 the text of our ‘spell of Enki’ 
which probably continued for some twenty-six ad- 
ditional lines, breaks off. But from the contents of 
lines 11-14, meager as they are, it is not unreason- 
able to deduce that Enki was displeased with this 
universal sway of Enlil and that he took action to 
disrupt it, action which led perhaps to the dis- 
persion of mankind and the diffusion of languages. 


the Anunnaki. For the word ba-mun, cf. sir-ha-mun 
and tu,-ha-mun (Gudea Cyl. A XXViI 12, 20) where 
a meaning such as ‘harmonious,’ ‘ soothing,’ seems to 
fit the context. 


-— 
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TURKS IN THE MIDDLE EAST BEFORE THE SALJUQS 


RicHarp N, Frye and Aypin M. Sayiti 


AN EXAMINATION of the linguistic map of the 
Near and Middle East at the present time reveals 
the extent of Turkish speaking peoples from the 
Balkans, across Anatolia, Adharbayjan, and Khu- 
rasan, into northern Afghanistan and Central Asia. 
This does not include isolated Turkish peoples, 
such as the Qashqai in Fars and Khuzistan, and 
the Khalaj in the Isfahan area. This distribution 
has not always been the same. The activity of the 
Turkicization of the Near East, including the 
regions of Khurasan and Transoxania, is generally 
supposed to have started with the advent of the 
Saljuqs. On the other hand, it is known that by 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, the areas 
where Turkish was the major spoken language 
were approximately the same as they are at the 
present time. Therefore, from about 1000 to 


inl 2 The great extension of the areas where Turkish was 


1300 the districts of Transoxania and Khurasan, 
and Asia Minor were completely or partially 
Turkicized, and all this was accomplished while 
similar occurrences were taking place in other 
parts of Iran, in southern Russia, and in Chinese 
Turkistan. 

The Turks were not in possession of a Turkish 
religious book such as the Bible or Quran by which 
their language would have assumed a spiritual 
value and which would have helped its spread. 
The Turkish princes and rulers of Islam did not 
attempt to enforce the Turkish tongue as the 
language to be used by their subjects. They did 


not even adopt it as their court language, which 


spoken in the beginning of the 14th century can be seen 
from ibn Batfta’s accounts of his travels in Anatolia 
and in the regions north of the Caspian and the Black 
seas, 
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would have enhanced its position as the language 
of administration and encouraged its cultivation 
by those aspiring to government posts. On the 
contrary, they patronized and encouraged Arabic 
and especially Persian. In general, up to the four- 
teenth century the Turks made no conscious effort 
to enhance the dignity of their tongue; it was only 
after the thirteenth century that Turkish gradually 
began to compete with Arabic and Persian as a 
literary and scientific language even among the 
Turks themselves. 

Since, nevertheless, Turkish did spread rapidly 
among the mass of people over vast areas, certain 
factors must have existed which offset the above- 
mentioned disadvantages. However, among con- 
temporary historians, there seems to be a belief 
that the Turks beyond the Yaxartes river, where 
the Turkish migrations criginated, consisted of 
small tribes, constituting a small total population. 
In addition, the Turks are supposed to have led 
an almost exclusively nomadic mode of life, so 
their chances of mixing and intermarrying with 
the non-Turkish city dwellers would be small. 
As nomads they could not have controlled the 
market language either, a process by which the city 
people usually determine or change the language 
of the surrounding villages, after first making 
them bilingual. 

It is clear that under these conditions the Turks 
would not have been able to spread their language 
on as large scale as they did. Our studies have led 
clusively nomadic life and small population. did 
not éxist, but that: (a) Turks were already in the 


,Tegions of Khurasan and Transoxania at the time 


of the Arab conquest, and remained there after the 
Arab domination. The Turkicization of these 
districts had, therefore, begun long before the 
Saljuqs. (b) Turks were town and village dwellers 
except in regions where natural conditions im- 
posed a nomadic life on them. (c) They probably 
had a relatively large population in Central Asia 
and infiltrated in fairly large numbers into the 
Near East. 

The existence of Turks as an important element 
of the population in the districts between the 
mountains of Khurasan, the Yaxartes river, and 
India already in pre- -Islamic and pre-Saljuq times, 
forms the main subject of study in this article. 
Anatolia and the Caucasis, which necessitate a 
study involving the Khazars and other Turkish 





thalites as Turks.® 
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peoples of the south Russian steppes, have been | 


omitted. The presence of Turks in the regions of ' 


Khurasan and Transoxania before the Saljugqs is 
recognized by scholars, but it is usually qualified. 
One maintains, “ almost all of the subjects of this 
(Turkish king of Kabul) and other kings of 
Central Asia were Iranian, though the dynasties 
and the armies were Turkish.”* The consensus 
of opinion is that these early Turks were mostly 
small groups of mercenaries or slaves. 

‘It may be added here that the districts of 
Khurasan and Transoxania had an exceptionally 
important role in the intellectual development of 
the Moslem world. A very large number of scien- 
tists and scholars originated from those regions 
during the ‘Golden Age’ of science and learning 
in Islam.* 

Byzantine, Armenian, Chinese, and Moslem 
sources have frequent references to Turks on both 
sides of the Oxus, not only before the eleventh, but 
also before the seventh century. Moslem historians 
and geographers are the primary sources in this 
study, while records in other languages are second- 


ary. Several scholars have contended that the| 


sources are not accurate in the way they use the 
word ‘Turk’ Gibb maintains, “the Arabic 
records are misleading by their use of the word 
Turk for all the non-Persian peoples of the East. 
They give the impression (due perhaps to the 


circumstances of the time in which the chief his- 
tories were composed) that the opponents of the 


Arabs in Transoxania were the historical Turks.” * + 


The historical Turks were the subjects of the West 
Turkish khanate and the Tiirgesh power after 740 
A.D. Marquart expresses the same opinion in a 
more specific way when he points out that it is an 
anachronism when the Arabs designate the Heph- 
By anachronism he refers to 


*Hitti, P. K., History of the Arabs, New York 1937, 
208 note 6. 

® This is true not only of their quantity but also of 
their quality. From 800 to 1100 A.D., out of the six 
scientists who have given their names to the chapters 


of the first volume of the Introduction to the History of ° 


Science of George Sarton, only two did not originate 
from that corner of the vast territory of Islam. One of 
these, al Razt, was from Rayy, and therefore not far 
from Khurasan. 

“Gibb, H. A. R., The Arab Conquests in Central Asia, — 
London 1923, 10. 

5 Marquart, J., Eransahr, Abhandlungen Géttingen K. 
Gesell. Wiss., 1901, 239 note 6. 
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the fact that the Hephthalites existed before the 
word Turk began to be used. That word, as it has 
been used since its appearance with the advent of 
the T“u Chiieh * in the sixth century A. D., denotes 
primarily a linguistic rather than a political dis- 
tinction. It is not likely that the T‘u Chiieh, as 
Turkish speakers, were non-existent before they 
founded an empire. Furthermore, it is generally 
accepted that the Hsiung-nu, T‘o Pa, and others 
were Turks, although the political role of these 
people ended before the time of the “ historical 
Turks.” 

There is good reason why the Chinese sources do 
not designate the Uyghurs, Kirghiz, and Tiirgesh 
as Tu Chiieh, any more than they should call the 
T‘u Chiieh by the name Hsiung-nu. For the 
Chinese the political organization or disorganiza- 
tion of their neighbors was of more interest to the 
imperial court than ethnic relationships. The 
Arabs, on the other hand, encountered a mixed 
population in Transoxania with little political 
,unity. For the Moslems a Turk was not one who 
belonged to a political group of that name, but 

| primarily a person who spoke Turkish. Even such 
a distinction was lost when the person adopted 
Islam. 

The story of the Arab conquests in Central Asia 
has already been well told by Barthold and H. A. 
R. Gibb. We shall consider here only a number of 
items on the role of the Turks in opposing the 
Arabs which are of significance to the subject. 
Indeed, it would seem that the strongest opposi- 
tion was presented by just this group of the popula- 

tion.’ Barthold has indicated that the Turks whom 
\ the Arabs met in Transoxania were not the T‘u 
' Chiieh, but the Tiirgesh, as well as various local 
| groups and probably some remnants of the Heph- 
thalites.* There is considerable evidence that 
Turks dwelt in the valleys of Turkharistan, 
Badakhshan, and Kabul before the advent of the 
Arabs. It is certainly true that armies were sent 
by the khaqan of the Western Turks into Trans- 
oxania at various intervals, but the sustained re- 
sistance to the Arabs was borne by the local popula- 
tion. 


* Henceforth this term will be used to designate the 
Western Turks, authors of the Orkhon inscriptions. 

* Gibb, op. cit., 73-4. 

* Barthold, Die historische Bedeutung der alttiirkischen 
Inschriften, Anhang zu Radloff, W., Die Alttiirkischen 
Inschriften der Mongolei, St. Petersburg 1897, 3-4. 


The conquest only began when Mu‘iwiya was 
firmly established in the caliphate. In the year 54 
(674) ‘Ubaydullah ibn Ziyéd, newly appointed 
governor of Khurasan, crossed the Oxus river and 
defeated a force of Turks from Bukhara before 
retiring.’ Balidhuri gives a few additional details, 
but adds little to the general picture. He tells 
how ‘Ubaydullah attacked Bukhara, whereupon 





Khatun, the ruler of the city, asked the Turks for — 


help. A large number of them came, presumably 
from nearby districts.‘° Tabari mentions Turkish 
forces in Bukhara, when ‘Ubaydullah was raiding 
the countryside. Although thid expedition was 
only a raid, Narshakhi amplifies it considerably, 
He declares that 4000 Bukharans were captured 
when Baykand and Ramitan were taken by the 
Arabs. After these successful operations they laid 
siege to Bukhara itself. Khatun sought aid from 
the Turks, but their army was destroyed by the 
Moslems, who secured much booty. Khatun was 
finally compelled to sue for peace and pay a large 
tribute.*? 

‘Ubaydullah was succeeded as governor of Khu- 


rasan by Aslam ibn Zur‘a, who accomplished noth- . 


ing in Transoxania.** Sa‘id ibn ‘Uthman, his 
successor, in 56 (676) advanced against the in- 
fidels and defeated the army sent against him, 
besieging them in their city..* The name of the 
city is not mentioned by Tabari, but it was pro- 
bably Samarqand, for YAaqfit credits Sa‘id with its 
capture.** The Arabs retired with fifty hostages 
and seized Tirmidh on the return journey to Khu- 
rasan. Baladhuri tells of a defeat of a force of 
Turks, people of Soghd, etc. by Sa‘id, as well as 
his subsequent victories at Samarqand and Buk- 
hara.® Narshaki adds a few tales to embellish his 
chronicle.7 This expedition also failed to secure 
a lasting result. 

In 61 (680) Salm ibn Ziyéd was appointed 








¢ *Tabarf, Annals, 2. 169-70. Western dates are ap- 


proximations within a year. 
, © Baladhurt, Liber expugnationis regionum, ed. M. de 
Goeje, 1866, 410. 


- ™Tabart 2. 170. 7. 


_ ™* Narshakhi, Description topographique et historique 
de Boukhara, ed. C. Schefer, Paris 1892, 37. 
/3*8 Tabarf 2. 172. 13. 
« 4 Ibid. 179. 15. 

18 Jacut’s Geographisches Wérterbuch, ed. F. Wiisten- 
feld, Leipzig 1868, 3. 133. 11. 
y %* Baladruri 411. 

17 Narshakhi 38-9. 
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governor of Khurasan by Yazid, and shortly there- 
after raided Samargand.*® Later he appears in 
ssion of the city..° Narshakhi says that 
Muslim (Salm) ibn Ziyad came against Bukhara 
with a large force, so Khatun sent to Tarkhun, 
ruler of Soghd, seeking aid by offering herself and 
her kingdom to him. Tarkhun came, and with 
him a prince of Turkistan.”° The Moslems were 
again victorious and Khatun was obliged to make 
peace. Salm did not remain in Transoxania long, 
but was soon obliged to return to Marw.”* Balad- 
huri mentions raids of Turks as far as Nishapur 
during the governorship of ‘Abdullah ibn Khazim 
64-69 (683-688). This may refer to the raids 
mentioned by Tabari in his account of the revolt 
of ibn Khazim.?? He says that the Turks attacked 
the fortress of Isfad but were repulsed by the 
Bani Azd, who composed the majority of persons 
in the castle. The garrison sent to ibn Khazim in 
Herat for aid. He responded with reinforcements 
who helped to defeat the Turks. An interesting 
poem on the exploits of ibn Khizim is appended 
to the story.** This capable governor was mur- 
dered in 72 (691) at the instigation of the caliph 
‘Abd al Malik.™ 
Misi ibn ‘Abdullah ibn Khazim acted more 
independently than his father, whom he left before 
the latter’s death, to seek the protection of one of 
the rulers on the other side of the Oxus. After 
successively visiting Amul, Bukhara, and Samar- 
qand, he came to Kish, where he had to fight the 
‘inhabitants.’ > He continued to Tirmidh, where, 
after feigning friendship, he drove the Tirmidhshah 
and his followers from the city. They fled to the 
Turks for aid, but the Turks mocked them saying, 
“a hundred men came to you and drove you from 
your land. We fought them in Kish and will not 
fight these.” 2 This indicates that, according to 
Tabari, there were Turks among ‘ the inhabitants 
of Kish.’ A coalition army of Turks and Arabs was 
crushed by Mfisé,” several years after which an 








*Tabart 2. 394. 17. 

%* Ibid. 395. 2. 

* Narshakhi 40.~ 

™ Baladhuri confuses the sequence of events./ 

*Tabart 2.488. This is related under the year 65 
(684), but the revolt occurred several years later. 

* Ibid. 493-4. 

* Ibid. 833, 14. 

** Ibid. 1147. 3. 

** Ibid. 1148. 11. 

*" Ibid. 1150. 
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army of 70,000 Turks, Tubbat, and Hephthalites, 
attacked him but were unsuccessful.2* From 
Tabari it may be seen that Mfisé was somewhat of 
a hero to the people of Khurasan, for large num- 
bers of Arabs and Turks joined him when he 
passed through there.” Ms& was finally killed in 
85 (704). 

In these early raids the presence = Turks is 





RF ag aeons 


Muhallab died in Khurasan while his aie, the 
“governor, was in Kish fighting its people. Another 
son, Yazid, set out for Marw with sixty horsemen. 
On the way 500 Turks, coming from Nasaf, met 
them and demanded something from them. One 
of the company gave them some cloth and a bow. 
The Turks rode away, but deceitfully returned 
with new demands. Yazid was adamant and a 
struggle ensued. Finally, the contest came to an 
end and the Arabs departed, the victory uncer- 
tain.*° These same Turks were encountered by 
Harith ibn Qutbah, lieutenant of al Muhallab, on 
his way to Balkh. He defeated them and captured 
several, but soon set them free.** There is no 
reason for assuming these Turks to belong to the | 
armies of the East Turkish khanate, as Barthold - 
has done.** It is more likely that they were a band | 
of marauders from the vicinity. Furthermore, 
neither the Eastern Turks nor the Tiirgesh were 
in a position to intervene in the affairs of Trans- 
oxania at this time.** 

The conquests of Qutayba ibn Muslim mark the 
beginning of the systematic conquest of Trans- 
oxania. It is impossible to mention all the skir- 
mishes he had with the Turks. Nor is it within 
the scope of this study to deal with the struggles 
between the Moslems and the armies of the 
Tiirgesh, who played an important role on the 
stage of Central Asian history till the disintegra- 
tion of their power about 739. For our purpose it 
is only necessary to dwell on the conflicts of the 
Arabs with Turks before the rise of Tiirgesh power. 





In the year 88 (707) Qutayba raided Numishkath 


28 Thid. 1153. 

2° Ibid, 1160. 19. 

8° Tbhid. 1078. 

81 Jbid, 1080.15. Cf. Ibn Khallikén, Biographical 
Dictionary, M. de Slane, Paris 1871, 4. 175. 

82 Barthold, Die alttiirkischen Inschriften und die 
arabischen Quellen, in Radloff, Die Alttirkischen In- 
schriften der Mongolei, 1899, 16. 

** Gibb, op. cit. 30. Chavannes, E., Documents sur 
les Tou-kiue Occidentaua, St. Pétersbourg 1903, 282. 
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and Ramitan, two towns near Bukhara. Turks 
and people of Soghd and Farghana fought against 
him, but were defeated.** Two years later he raided 
Bukhara. Then he sent Wardan Khudat, ruler of 
Bukhara, to Soghd, the Turks, and those around 
them, asking their assistance.** This clearly does 
not refer to a foreign army of Turks which main- 
tained an independent existence in Transoxania 
for many years, but rather to people who resided 
in the vicinity. Near Samargand Qutayba had to 
fight against Ghfirak, lord of Soghd, who had 
Turks and people of Shash and Farghana in his 
army. The Arab general was again successful.** 
It has been proposed that these Turks were 
Tiirgesh from beyond the Yaxartes. Houtsma 
accepts the Bahili tradition that Kir Baghanin, 
the son of the sister of the king of China, was in 
Transoxania in 707 fighting against Qutayba.*’ 
There is no reason to suppose that such an indi- 
vidual, if he existed, was necessarily a Tiirgesh. 
This has been effectively discounted, and needs no 
further discussion.™ 

After the death of Qutayba in 715 Tiirgesh 
armies from the present area of Semirechinsk did 
begin to menace the Arabs. In general the local 
inhabitants aided these Turks against the Moslems, 
for we have frequent accounts of the people of 
Soghd and Bukhara allied with the invaders. The 
Tiirgesh were quite successful for a time. In 721, 
Junayd, governor of Khurasan, advanced against 
the Tiirgesh. He crossed the Oxus without wait- 
ing for all his troops, against the advice of his 
generals and with the result that he was severely 
defeated. Mujashshar ibn Muzahim, one of the 
ablest Arab commanders, said, “ No governor of 
Khurasan should cross the River (Oxus) with less 
than 59,000 men.” *® In 110 (728), Turks were 
entrenched at Amul on the Bukhara-Marw road, 
where Ashras ibn ‘Abdullah al Sulami attacked 
them.*® Nine years later, under Asad ibn ‘Abdul- 
lah, Turks are mentioned in Marwarrfidh and 
Balkh.** Apparently, these did not consist solely 
of the invading Tiirgesh, but included the local 


Turks. For Tabari writes that the khaqan of the 


** Tabarf 2. 1195. 
*5 Ibid. 1202. 12. 


Tiirgesh went to upper Tukharistan and remained 
with the Yabghu of the Kharlukh Turks who 
dwelt there.“ The defeat of the Khaqan Siii by 
Asad ibn ‘Abdullah in 737, followed by his death 
a year later, brought an end to the West Turkish 
khanate. After this period the Moslem religion 
became firmly established in Transoxania and with 
the adoption of Islam individuals ceased to call 
themselves Turks or Persians, but considered 
themselves only members of the Moslem com- 
munity. 
Maqdisi says that there were many languages 
spoken in Soghd.** Transoxania undoubtedly had 
a mixed population, and the Turks were clearly 
an important element in that region and ap- 
parently were also among its older inhabitants, 
Narshakhi says that Soghd was first populated by 
people coming from Turkistan, because they found 
abundant water and trees there.** While this is 
undoubtedly local legend, it may be mentioned 
together with the runic inscription of Tonyukuk 
from the early years of the eighth century. There 
it is written, “ As far as Demir Kapi we followed 
them up; there we made them turn back. To Inil 
kagan there came the whole Soghd people with 
Suk (?) as their leader and submitted. Our fore- 
fathers and the Turkish people had (in their 
time) reached Demir Kapi.”*® Demir Kapi is 
the ‘Iron Gate’ pass in the southwest of Soghd. 
The Byzantine historian Menander speaks of 
Turkish miners, whom Zemarchos, the Byzantine 
ambassador, met in Soghd on his way to the court 
of the Western Turks.*® This passage assumes 
further significance when it is observed that 
Mubarakshéh al Marwarridhi, writing in the open- 
ing years of the thirteenth century, speaks of the 
articles produced and exported by the Turks and 
says, “ Under the province of Soghd is a mountain, 
the water of which comes to Samarqand. In that 
mountain there exist metals of silver, gold, and 
bituminous turquoise. In the same mountain the 
metals iron, mercury, and vitriol are found, (all 


of) which they take around the world.” * Un- 


42 Tbid. 1612. 16. 

** Maqdisi, BGA 3. 262. 

44 Narshakhf 5. 

“Ross, E. D., The Tonyukuk Inscription, BSOS 


*° Ibid. 1249. 14. ~Y) 6. 1930. 42. 


** Houtsma, M. T., Review, Gdttingische Gelehrte 
Anzeigen, 1889, 387. 

88 Gibb, op. cit. 13, 35. 

8° Gibb, op. cit. 73. 


* Tabart 2. 1512. 
* Ibid. 1612. 


«* Menander Protektor, ed. Bekker, Corpus Scriptorum 
Historiae Byzantinae, Bonn 1829, 380. 15. 


*T Ross, E. D., Téartkh-i Fakhr ud-din Mubdrakshh, 


London 1927, 38-9. 
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doubtedly the migrations, in the fifth century, of 
the Hephthalites, of whom we shall speak later, 
contributed considerably to the Turkish population 
of these lands.** 

The Arabs, when they conquered Transoxania, 
retained the ruler of Bukhara as a puppet, which 
would indicate his popular support. The Fihrist 
clearly says that there are Turkish towns in 
Soghd.*® Ibn Khurdadbih mentions Turkish cities 
within the territory ruled by Nah ibn Asad, the 
Samanid prince who reigned in Samargand in 204 
(819).°° At this time the Moslem frontier did not 
reach to the Yaxartes. Mas‘fidi says that ever 
since the destruction of the city known as ‘Amat, 
in the desert of Samarqand, the Turks have no 
more a khagan whom all their kings obey.” 

It is also certain that the Turks remained after 
ay Arab conquests, and did not flee beyond the 
Yaxartes to return in the eleventh century. The 
city of Shash, near present Tashkent, was occupied 
by Turks who rallied to the aid of Rafit ibn Layth 
during his rebellion of 191 (806).°? Several years 
later Turks supported R&fit outside the walls of 
-Samargand.®* In the time of Qudima ibn Ja‘far 
(d. 948) non-Moslem Turks lived in the territory 
beyond the city of Nfishjin, sixty farsakhs east of 
Samargand.** The caliph Ma’mfin (813-833) 
granted fiefs to the sons of Asad ibn Saman. 
Yahya received Shash, the inhabitants of which 
were Muslims of the Ghuzz and Khalaj tribes. 
In the jami' al hikéyét, Muhammad ‘Awfi says, 
“Some of them (Turks) within the territory of 
Khwarazm became Moslems when the Islamic 
religion brought happiness to these regions, and 
(they) accomplished good deeds in Islam... 
Others, called Turkmans, left their own territory 
There are 


“* For some other information concerning the presence 
of Turks in Transoxania in early times, see below p. 202. 
Kitab al Fihrist, ed. G. Fliigel, Leipzig 1871, 18. 

*°°Tbn Khurdadbih, M. de Goeje, BGA 6. 38. 

"= Mas‘fidi, Les prairies d’or, ed. Barbier de Meynard 
and Pavet de Courteille, Paris 1861-77, 1. 287. 
~~? Tabart 3. 712. 5. 

* Ibid. 775. 9. 

Tbn Khurdadbih, op. cit, 262; cf. Houdas, 0., His- 
toire du Sultan Djelal ed-Din Mankoberti, Paris 1891, 
54. 

* Raverty, H. G., Tabagat-i Nagirt, Calcutta 1881, 28 
note 2. 

°° Barthold, Turkestan v epokhu Mongol’skago nashe- 
stviia, St. Petersburg 1898, 1 (texts). 99. 
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many other examples of a similar nature some of 
which may be found in other parts of this paper. 
There are many references to Turks living in 
the Islamic territory. Mas‘fidi, says that the 
Khalaj (Khallukh) inhabit the districts of Far- 
ghana, Shash, and vicinity.5’ He also speaks of 
settled and nomad Tubbat Turks in the vicinity 
of Badakhshan, south of Farghana and north of 
Kabul.** It is well known that the Abbasids begin- 
ning especially with Mu'‘tasim used a large number 
of Turkish soldiers in their armies. These are 
considered to have been almost all slaves or foreign 
mercenaries. There is evidence, however, that 
Turks were recruited from the Eastern provinces. 
Yamin al Dawla (Mahmifid al Ghaznawi) recruited 
Khalaj Turks into his army from Ghazna, and 
Khalaj and Ghuzz Turks from Balkh regions, in 
preparation for the war he fought in 389 against 
the Qarakhanids.*® The following passage taken 
from Mas‘fidi (tr. Barbier de Meynard and Pavet 
de Courteille) indicates clearly that the large 
Turkish army of Mu‘tasim was largely recruited 
from the districts of Khurasan and Transoxania: 
“Moutagem recherchait avec empressement les 
(esclaves) Turcs et les faisait acheter par ses 
affranchis; il réunit ainsi une troupe de quatre 
mille esclaves, qu’il habilla d’étoffes de brocart, de 
ceintures et d’ornements dorés, en les distinguant 
par le costume du reste de son armée. I] affecta a 
son service un corps composé de soldats originaire 
des deux Hauf d’Egypte, du Hauf du Yémen et de 
celui de Kais, et les appela les Magrébins; il 
équipa aussi des hommes venus du Khoracan, et 
en particulier de Ferganah et d’Achrousnah. Ces 
Turcs formérent bientét une armée nombreuse.” © 
This passage is also of great interest, for it indi- 
cates that Mas‘fidi refers to Turks when he says 
‘people coming from Khurasan, Ferghana and 
Ushrisina.’? Moslem writers often use similar 
terms when speaking of the conquests in the dis- 
tricts of Transoxania. They say, e.g., that the 
Arab armies fought the ‘ Turks and the people of 
Bukhara’ (and many other cities). Such expres- 
sions apparently have influenced scholars to con- 
clude that the inhabitants of the cities were not 
Turkish, that the fighting Turks were foreign 


57 Op. cit. 1. 288. 

58° Bailey, H. W., Iranian Studies, BSOS 6. 1932. 947. 

Trudy of the Oriental Section of the Imperial 
Archeological Society, St. Petersburg 17. 1874. 224, 225. 

% Op, cit. 7.118. 
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armies, and that, in general, Turks were not city 
dwellers. We have met an example in which 
Tabari using the phrase ‘ the inhabitants of Kish’ 
does not thereby mean to imply that there were no 
Turks living in Kish.“ In fact, we have already 
seen that Turks lived in many cities in these 
regions, and that the Turkish armies fighting the 
Arabs there usually did not come from beyond the 
Yaxartes. It is probable that, as most of these 
cities seem to have had a composite population, the 
Moslem writers prefer simply to use the term ‘ in- 
habitants.’ Since local political power was in the 
hands of the Turks, and since they probably 
formed the main fighting-element, it is natural to 
hear that it was always they who came to the help 
of the fighting city inhabitants. 

One important reason why contemporary scholars 
generally suppose that Turks did not inhabit 
Transoxania is the contention that that region was 
populated by Soghdians. One factor which helped 
engender this theory is the wide distribution of 
the places where Soghdian inscriptions and frag- 
ments have been found. In the first two decades 
of our century numerous expeditions to Chinese 
Turkistan unearthed Soghdian manuscripts at 
Turfan, Tun-Huang, Kucha, and other sites in the 
Tarim Basin. The contents of these documents, 
although predominantly Manichaean or Buddhist, 
give evidence of many Soghdian commercial 
colonies scattered throughout the region.** When 
it was discovered that one side of the tri-lingual 
stele of Qarabalasagun in Mongolia was written in 
Soghdian instead of Uyghur Turkish, added im- 
petus was given to the theory. One scholar even 
proposed the existence of Soghdian speakers from 
the Caspian to the China Sea, and Soghd itself was 
extended far beyond the Yaxartes river.® 

The first historical references to Soghd are found 
in the Old Persian inscriptions of Bisutfin and 
Nakhsh-i Rustem, but in neither place is a definite 
geographical location specified. In succeeding 
years Greek authors make references to the people 
and their country, but they too do not delineate 
its frontiers, although they generally understood 


*1 See above, p. 197 and notes 25, 26. 

*? Pelliot, P., Le cha tcheou fou, t’ou king et la colonie 
sogdienne de la region du Lob Nor, JA 1916. 111-25. 
Rosenberg, F. A., Sogdiiskie starie pis’ma, Izvestiia 
Akad. Nauk 5.1932. 459. 

** Ross, E. D., The Study of. the Persian Language, 
The Persia Magazine 1. 1921. 71. 


it as the region between the Oxus and Yaxartes 
rivers.°* It is only after the conquests of Alex- 
ander that they become more specific and apply the 
name to a district on the lower Zarafshan river, 

Arabie sources also consider Soghd a small dis- 
trict on the lower Zarafshan, usually including the 
cities of Samargqand and Bukhara, and most 
authors designate the former as the capital, 
Ya‘qibi, however, gives Kish (or Kass), some 
thirty miles south of Samarqand, as the capital, 
while the Fthrist of ibn al Nadim has Farankath.” 
This latter must be the same city that al Nasaff, 
in his Kitab al qand fi tarikh 91 Samargand, says 
Ghiirak, ruler of Soghd just after the time of 
Qutayba, built four farsakhs from Samarqand.® 
It might be mentioned, however, that the passage 
in the Fthrist might mean that this city, for which 
several variants exist, was the capital of the 
Turkish cities of Saghd, There are cities in Trans- 
oxania phonetically similar to most of the variants, 
One of the manuscripts has Nawikath. Marquart 
is undoubtedly in error when identifying this city 
with a locality near Issik Qul mentioned by 
Maqdisi, thus anticipating the extension of Soghd 
to that region.®° Istakhri excludes Bukhara. Kish, 
and Nasaf from Soghd, but acknowledges that 
others include these cities. Maqdist omits only 
Bukhara.”* Mas‘fidi, on the other hand, considers 
Soghd as lying between Bukhara and Samarqand, 
thus excluding both cities.7* YAqfit lists the prin- 
cipal towns and extols the fertility and beauty of 
Soghd: He alone among the geographers distin- 
guishes two areas, the Soghd of Samargand and the 
Soghd of Bukhara.”* It is not known what geo- 
graphical connotation Soghd had for al Birfni; 
whenever he associates a Soghdian festival with a 
particular district, it always refers to the terri- 
tory just around Bukhara.”* Moslem authors never 
refer to the Soghdians specifically as a linguistic 


* Barthold, K istorii orosheniia Turkestana, St. 
Petersburg 1914, 5. 

*S Tomaschek, W., Sogdiana, SWAW 87. 1877.74. 

*° BGA 7.299. 14. 

®7 Op. cit. 18. 

*8 Barthold, op. cit. (Turkestan etc.), 1 (texts). 48. 

°° Marquart, J., Historische Glossen zu den alttiir- 
kischen Inschriften, WZKM 12. 1898. 158-60. 

7 BGA 1.316. 

1 BGA 3. 266. 

72 Op. cit. 1. 287. 

78 Op. cit. 3.94, 394-6. 

™ Barthold, Art. “ soghd,” ZI. 
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or racial group, but only as the people of Soghd 
(ahl al Sughd). They definitely considered Soghd 
a small area. 

Ten year sago it was considered significant that 
no remains of the Soghdian language had been 
found in or near the Zarafshan valley, but only in 
Chinese Turkistan. Since then much has been 
done by Russian archeologists. A Soghdian in- 


' geription was found carved on a rock in Ladak 


(Western Tibet),”° and several potsherds with 
Soghdian inscriptions were discovered at Marw.”® 
Excavations in the Chu and Saryq river valleys 
uncovered fragments of pottery inscribed with 
Soghdian words.” In 1932 a piece of paper with 
Soghdian writing was discovered in a ruined build- 
ing on Mug Mt., 120 kilometers east of Samarqand, 
on the Zarafshan."* The next year an expedition, 
organized by the Tajikistan branch of Akademiia 
Nauk, found the remains of a treasure in the same 
place. About four hundred objects of material 
culture such as coins, textiles, and weapons were 
found, which are of prime importance for philo- 
logical studies, the history of the calendar, and 
especially for the history of the Arab conquest of 
Soghd. Highty-one documents, twenty-five of 
them on paper, were found, eight of which were 
written in Chinese, one in Arabic, one in an un- 
known language, and the remainder in Soghdian. 
Some of these documents refer to the native rulers 
of Soghd, and their contents are partially sub- 
stantiated by Arabic sources.”® 

The great importance of the documents dis- 
covered on Mug Mountain lies in the fact that 
they contain the best and probably the first com- 
pletely satisfactory evidence that the Soghdian 
documents found in widely scattered sites origi- 
nated from Soghd, which itself was a small area. 
This area, limited as it was, was not inhabited 
compactly by Soghdian speaking peoples, but, as 
we have seen, had a mixed population. It results 





 Miiller, F. W. K., Eine soghdische Inschrift in 
Ladak, SPAW 1925. 371-4. 

© Freiman, A., Sogdiiskaia nadpis iz starogo Merva, 
Zapiski Instituta Vostokovedeniia, Leningrad 1939, 7. 
296 f. 

™ Bernshtam, A. N., Arkheologicheskie issledovaniia v 
Kirgizii, Kratkie Soobshcheniia Instituta Istorii Mate- 
rial, Kulturi, Leningrad 1940, 4. 47-8. 

*Lefort, L., Un nouveau Fonds Sogdien, Le Muséon 
1934. 47. 346. 
™ Sogdiiskii Sbornik, ed. A, Freiman, Leningrad 1934. 
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that the total number of the Soghdians was quite 


small. 


It was apparently their colonization and trading 


activity which spread their records far and wide. 
There is evidence for this in Arabic sources. 
Tabari describes in detail the flight of a large 
body of Soghdians to the region of Farghana in 
721.8 Another migration occurred in 728 when 
Ashras ibn ‘Abdullah al Sulami ordered the 
natives, who had adopted Islam, to pay the 
kharaj.6* Mahmfid al Kashghari in the eleventh 
century says that Soghdians had settled at Bala- 
saghun, Talas, and Isfijab, but Turkish was spoken 
in these towns.8* That is, here we have an ex- 
ample of Soghdians in Turkish territory rather 
than Turks in the Soghdian domain. Narshakhi 
tells us that the inhabitants of Baykand, in the 
vicinity of Soghd, were predominantly merchants, 
and absent from the city most of the time; ** and 
Tabari confirms this.** 

In conclusion, it is clear that the facts at our 
disposal concerning the Soghdians should not lead 
us to deny the presence of Turks as inhabitants of 
Transoxania and indeed of Soghd itself. 

It is significant that the Shahnama, the national 
epic of the Persians, considers the Oxus as the 
national and the linguistic boundary between the 
Persians and the Turks in pre-Islamic times. 
This is worthy of consideration since it is in gen- 
eral agreement with the information contained in 
other historical sources such as Arabic, Chinese, 
Byzantine, and Armenian. That is, the Shahnéma 
involves no contradiction with other sources in 
representing the Turks as living in Transoxania. 


| 7 


} 


It does, however; convey the idea that Turks in- 


habited that region as an overwhelming majority 
of the population, while other sources generally do 


not give us a quantitative picture of that Turkish | 


population. 

The term ‘ Turk’ is used quite frequently in the 
Shaéhnéma, and another term that constantly oc- 
curs in connection with the Turks is ‘ Tfiran.’ 
Tiirfan is used as the name of the ‘land of the 


Turks ’ to the northeast of Iran, i. e., as Turkistan. 


8° Tabari 2. 1439. 

81 Tbid. 1509; cf. Barthold, Die alttiirkischen Inschriften 
und die arabischen Quellen, loc. cit. 27. 

82 Divan Lughat al Turk, Istanbul 1917, 1. 30. 

88 Narshakhi, op. cit. 16-17. 

8¢ Tabari 2. 1186. 
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Disregarding minor details, the boundary between 
Iran and Tifiran is represented as the Oxus.** 

Recently Minorski has questioned the long tradi- 
tion of accepting the equation of Tfirin with 
Turkistan. He says that the term Tfirin became 
“later by a sort of phonetic calembour associated 
with the Turks,” and adds that Firdawsi “ was in 
a great measure responsible for this situation, for 
he was too vividly impressed by the misfortunes 
which the Samanids had suffered at the hands of 
the recent Turkish invaders.” ** 

It is definite that, according to the Shahnéma, 
as a tenth and eleventh century source, Trans- 
oxania was the land of the Turks in pre-Islamic 
times. It is also true that the Shéhnéma must 
have been responsible for spreading the word 
Tiirfin, as meaning Turkistan, into Arabic. For 
in Arabic the name Tfirfn was given to the district 
of Makrin. In Persian, however, Tfirfin seems not 
to have changed meaning with Firdawsi (932- 
1021). Ibn Khurdadbih (ca. 825-912), writing 
in Arabic, associates Tfirin with Turk in the same 
manner as Firdawsi.*’ This shows that the mean- 
ing of Tfirfn as Turkistan existed in the time of 
ibn Khurdadbih, who was of Persian extraction. 
Al Khwairazmi, writing in 967 (Firdawsi began to 
write the Shahnéma in 975 and completed it over 
thirty years later), explains Marz-i Tfran, i.e., 
the boundary of Tfiran, as the Frontier of the 
Turks; his statement also makes it clear that 
Tfirfin was an old word in his time.** It should 
also be noted that Daqiqi’s use of the term Tiirfn 


is identical with that of his younger contemporary | 


Firdawsi.® 


Mas‘idi in his murdj al dhahab (written ca. 


\ 


945) describes Afrasiyab as ‘Turkish’ and as the 


es Mie ke 8 : , 
This is in general agreement with Sebeos, Armenian they lived in large numbers in the territorial 


historian of the seventh century. He associates Turkistan 
with Dahistan or its immediate vicinity, and according 
to him the Oxus river rises in Turkistan. Cf. Histoire 
@ Heraclitus, tr. F. Macler, Paris 1904, 63, 49. In a 
Pahlawi document the location of Soghd is described as 
follows: ‘the land of Sogdiana is on the way from 
Turkistan to China in the region far to the north.’ Cf. 
BSOS 6. 1932. 950. 

** BSOS 9. 1938. 625. 

*" BGA 6.17. 

** Mafatih al ‘uldm, ed. G. van Vloten, Leyden 1895, 
114. See also J. M. Unwalla, Journal K. R. Cama 
Oriental Institute, 1928. 11. 85. 

** Shaihnéma, ed. Vullers, 3. 1495-1553; tr. Warner 
and Warner, 5. 30-87. 


king of the Turks.*® This is also in agreement 
with Firdawsi’s use of the terms ‘Turk’ and 
‘Tfirin. The Qarakhanids emphasized their 


Turkish extraction by calling themselves ‘ The! 


Descendants of Afrasiyab’ (Al-i Afrasiyiéb) from 
the beginning of their rule in 932. An epic poem on 
this legendary hero, known chiefly through the Ira- 
nian accounts about him, existed among the Turks, 
and also there existed among them a cult of lamen- 
tation over Afrasiyib. Mahmfid al Kashghari 
quotes fragments of that poem on this hero whose 
full name he gives as Afrisiyab Tunga Alp.** That 
this cult of lamentation existed among the Turks 
long before the time of Firdawsi is indicated bya 
reference to it in the Orkhon Inscriptions. Gil 
Tegin won a victory over the Oghuz in the year 
714 “having slain them at the time of the funeral 
of Tunga Tegin.” The cult seems to have been 
widespread. On the wall of the Buddhist temple 
No. 19 of the Uyghur Turks in Bezeklik exists a 
portrait of a Turkish prince, whose blood-stained 
mouth and costume reveal that he represents a 
martyr. The name of the prince is to be read in 
the badly preserved red line “'Tunga” and at the 
beginning of the second red line “ Tegin,” on the 
left hand black line “Tunga ol” (this is 
Tunga).®? According to Narshakhi, Ramitan, a 
settlement twelve miles north of Bukhara, was 
used by Afrasiyab as his capital.°* The associa- 
tion of Afrisiyab with this general district is 
strengthened by the existence of the citadel of 
Afrasiyéb is Samargand. 
In conclusion, it would seem unreasonable to 
ideny the value of the Shahnéma as a source for 
the history of the Turks by assuming the existence 
of a phonetic confusion. 

There is ample evidence not only that Turks 
‘inhabited the land beyond the Oxus, but also that 


‘the southwest of that river. 
Dahistan, the present Kara Kum desert region 
and part of Jurjan, had Turkish inhabitants be 


fore the Arab conquests. Yazdegird II (440-457). 


built a fortress, the Shahristién-i Yazdegird, 
against their attacks.** Firiz (459-483) also built 


*° Op. cit. 1. 289. 

*1 Op. cit. 1. 44, 11-13. 

*? Validi, A.-Z, On Mubarakshah Ghuri, BSOS 6. 1932. 
852. 

*3 Op. cit. 6.14. 

** Marquart, Eransahr, 55. 
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a frontier city against the Turks, calling it by his 
name.*> Khusraw Antishirawin decimated the 
Turks who lived in Jurjan, settling the remnants 
in specified areas.** 

Jurjan was only conquered in 716 by Yazid ibn 
al Muhallab, governor of Khurasan. At that time 
the area was ruled by a marzbin, Firfiz ibn Qéal.*” 
Qfil is the Turkish word for slave, but it was fre- 
quently used for nobles and rulers, e.g., Nadir 
Shih of 18th century Iran. Dahistan was occupied 
by Turks with their leader Sil al Turki, who 
maintained headquarters on the island of Buhir in 
the Caspian Sea. Firfiz ibn Qifil feared the de- 
signs of Sil on Jurjan and sought the aid of Yazid 
ibn al Muhallab. Sil, however, advanced and 
seized all of Jurjan. Yazid in turn caused Sil to 
retreat to his island, where the Arabs besieged him. 
He sought peace, but Yazid held out for uncondi- 
tional surrender.*® Yazid finally won and pro- 
ceeded to massacre 14,000 Turkish prisoners.’ 
The poet Sali of the ninth century was a descen- 
dant of this prince ;** other persons bearing the 
name Sil, some of them of the same family, are 
frequently mentioned by Moslem authors.*® 

Throughout its history Dahistan has been the 
habitat of nomads, quick to raid and pillage. 
‘Abdullah ibn Tahir (830-844) built a fort for 
protection against the ancestors of the Turk- 
mans. The Turks of this district were not only 
nomads, but they also peopled the numerous irri- 
gated oases.’ 

The situation was much the same in Khwarazm. 


_ We have already mentioned a statement of ‘Awfi 


concerning the existence of Turks there in pre- 
Islamic times.‘ In 728 Tabari mentions Turks 
aiding the people of Kardar, a Khwarazmian vil- 


** Tabart 1. 894. 17. 

** Nédldeke, T., Geschichte der Perser und Araber zur 
Zeit der Sasaniden, Leyden 1879, 123. 157. 

** Tabari 2. 1323.6. 

*8 Thid. 

** Ibid. 1325. 8; ef. 1. 2839. 

2° Baladhurt 336; Ibn Khurdadbih 262. 

01 Al Isfahani, Kitab al aghdné 9. 21. 

202 Tabart 2. 121. 15, 1226. 

2° Tstakhri, BGA 1.214; Sam‘ani, Kitéb al anséb, 
London 1913, 234b. The name Turkman apparently 
existed already in the eighth century, for it is used by 
the Chinese in that era. Cf. Hirth, F., Siteber. Akad. 
Wiss. Miinchen, phil.-hist, Klasse, 2. 1899. 263. 

1 Barthold, K istorii orosheniya Turkestana, St. 
Petersburg 1914, 35. 
*°5 See above, p. 199 and note 56. 
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lage, against the Arabs under Ashras.2% Similar 
notices for towns in Khurasan may be found. A 
group of Turks robbed Yazid ibn al Muhallab and 
his companions near Zamm, a town south of 
Bukhara on the Khurasan side of the Oxus river,” 
and we have seen that Mu'tasim recruited Turks 
into his army from Khurasan.?* 

Mas‘fidi mentions settled and nomad Turks 
living about twenty days’ trip from Balkh. In 
720 Maslama ibn ‘Abd al Malik, governor of Khu- 
rasan, sent Mudrik ibn Dhabb al Kalbi against a 
rebel al Mufaddal ibn al Muhallab. Al Mufaddal 
was killed and ibn Sil, ruler of Quhistan, was 
taken prisoner.° Sfil, as has been noted, is a 
common Turkish name. Turks are also mentioned 
in Khuttal in 737 when Asad invaded this area.** 
Balkh is frequently said to be a center of the 
Turks by Moslem authors. Tarkhan Nizak was 
a native of Balkh and frequently raised revolts 
against the Arabs, as Chinese sources co — 
The latter are specific in saying that the western 
boundary of the Turks extended beyond Balkh 
to Marw in 630 A.D.™* Baladhuri also mentions 
Marw as the last outpost of the Sasanians against 
the Turks at the time of the Arab conquests." 

The Chinese sources give specific statements | 
about Turks living in Zabulistan, located south- 
west of Tukharistan. The T’ang Shu says, ‘In 
this kingdom live a population mixed of Tu 
Chiieh, people of Chi Pin (Kapicha), and Tuk- 
haristan.’?*** According to Mas‘idi there were 
many languages and peoples in Zabulistan, one 
group going back to the descendants of Jafeth ibn 
Nfh, the ancestor of the Turks.“* When al 
Hajjéj named ‘Abd al Rahman ibn al Ash‘ath 
regent of Seistan, the latter fought against the 
Turkish Ghuzz and Khalaj, who lived there.*** 
Mas‘iidi says that the Ghuzz and Khalaj (Khal- 


lukh) are Turkish people who live in Bust, Bistam, 


106 Tabari 2. 1525. 

207 Thid. 1078. 

1°8 See above, p. 199 and note 60. 
10° Mas‘fidi, Kitab al tanbih wa’l ishréf, BGA 8. 64.7. 
220 Tabari 2. 1411. 10. 

211 Ibid. 1593-4. 

112 Thid. 156. 

113 Chavannes, op. cit. 196, 252. 
134 Thid. 264. 

415 Baladhurt 350. 

116 T*ang Shu, ch. 221. 

117 Op. cit. (Prairies), 1. 349. 

118 Ibid. 5. 302. 
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and Seistan.* It is noteworthy that the Shah of 
Kabul had to send 2000 Ghuzz slaves yearly to 
‘Abdullah ibn Tahir as tribute.’ It is attested 
that the Kabul Shih was a Turk.’ 

There are some reports of interest concerning 
the relations between the Turks and the Sasanians. 
There were Turkish soldiers in the army of Bah- 
rim Chibin, Persian general and usurper of the 
throne, whose most prominent bodyguards were 
three Turks, and Khusraw II Parwiz (590-628), 
after his defeat by Bahrim, fled into Byzantine 
territory pursued by Turkish and Kabul cavalry.’*” 
The Byzantine emperor Maurice agreed to aid 
Parwiz regain his throne. In the ensuing battle 
by the Zab river, a tributary of the Tigris, Bah- 
rim was defeated. Khusraw put to death many 
prisoners whom he captured from Bahrim’s army, 
but spared the Turks because some of them bore 
the sign of the cross on their foreheads. This was 
done apparently out of respect to the religion of 
his ally.1** It is not known if any of these Turks 
were recruited from the border provinces of the 
Sasanian Empire. 

Islamic sources also mention the presence of 
Turks in the border regions of Seistan. In 698, 


“Ubaydullah ibn Abi Bakra fought the Turks and 


their leader Rutbil there.’** In the biography of 
Ya‘qfib ibn Layth, ibn Khallikan claims that this 
fierce Moslem leader killed Rutbil.** We find the 
same confusion here as in the case of Tarkhun, 
ruler of Soghd. Rutbil may have been a title like 
Tarkhan.’*® Turks are mentioned fighting in 
Seistan in the time of Hiarfin al Rashid,*? and 
Ya‘qib ibn Layth.’** 

In the Seistan and Gandhara regions the Arab 
conquerors came into contact mostly with the 
Hephthalites, whom they recognized to be Turks.’”° 
There has been objection to the contention that 
these once powerful opponents of the Sasanian 
Empire were Turkish. The descendants of the 
Hephthalites lived not only in the Seistan and 


129 Thid. 3. 254. 

129 Baladhurt 401.9; Ibn KhurdAadbih 37. 11. 

291 Chavannes, op. cit. 197. 

122 Néldeke, op. cit. 274, 275. 

188 Theophilactus Simocatta, History, book 5, ch. 10. 
124 Tabart 2. 1037. 

128 Tbn Khallikan, 4. 302. 

126 Térikh-i Sistan, Tehran 1314 (1896), 91 note 2. 
19 Thid, 152. 

198 Thid. 215. 

12° Tabart 2. 109, 156, 493. 


Gandhara regions, but in many other areas con- - 


sidered in this article. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to discuss this question in some detail. 

In the fifth century A. D. Transoxania and ad- 
jacent countries were overrun by a people called 
the Hephthalites. The chief sources for the early 
history of these people are the Chinese dynastic 
histories and reports of travellers. However, they 
give no definite indication of the ethnic composi- 
tion of this people. Direct evidence from Heph- 
thalite coins, seals, and manuscript remains is 
lacking. In the Berlin Academy of Science several 
manuscript fragments are preserved in the same 
script as the Hephthalite coins.*° This alphabet, 
it would seem, is derived from the Greek used in 
Bacteria by the successors of Alexander and the 
Kushans. The fragments were brought from Tur- 
fan by the Chinese Turkistan expedition of A. von 
Le Coq in the first decade of our century. Un- 
fortunately, they have not been deciphered. 

The names of a few Hephthalite kings are 
known. Tabari, e. g., mentiones one called Akh- 
shunwar.** This word has been considered a de- 
rivation from the Soghdian x8’wn or xSavan, 
‘power, rule,’ ** and has also been equated with 
the Turkish personal name ‘ Aqsungur’ or ‘ Aqsun- 
qur.’*** F, W. K. Miiller, on the other hand, 
claims that it is a title rather than a name.*** The 
Turkish title of tegin was used by the Hephthalites 
as well as other groups in the area of present 
Afghanistan.'* ‘ 

Some scholars have accepted the statements that 
the Hephthalites were Turkish, while Pelliot has 
declared that they spoke a Mongol tongue ** (only 
a few Hephthalite words have come down to us) 
and Stein has equated them with the Juan-Juan.** 
The information gleaned from Byzantine sources, 
while meagre, is of importance, for the Moslems 


encountered the Hephthalites only after the politi- 


18° Le Coq, A. von, SPAW 1909. 1049, 1061. 

11 Tabart 1.874; Dinawart, ed. V. Guirgass, Leyden 
1888, 61. 14. 

182 Henning, W., Neue Materialen zur Geschichte des 
Manichiismus, ZDMG 1934. 584. 

188 Giinaltay, M. S., Ibni Sina Milliyeti, ete., in Ibni 
Sina, Istanbul 1937, 15. 

134 SPAW 1907. 265. 

+85 Chavannes, op. cit. 225; cf. Pei Shih, ch. 97, under 
Kan t‘o Kuo. 

8° Pelliot, P., A propos des Comans, JA 1920. 140. 


**7 Stein, M. A., Innermost Asia, its geography as a 


factor in history, Geographical Journal 1925, 491. 
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cal existence of the latter had ceased. On the other 
hand, the Moslems came into more intimate and 
longer contact with the descendants of these people 
whom they called Haytal. Hence, as far as their 
ethnic composition is concerned, or at least that of 
their descendants, the importance of the Islamic 
sources should not be minimized. 

Among the Byzantine sources, the most detailed 
information is given by Procopius, who says they 
are Huns and he calls them by that name. He 
adds, they do not mix with any of the other Huns, 
for they occupy a land far from them. They are 
not nomads, nor do they have ugly faces as other 
Huns.'** John Malalas, Syrian writer of the sixth 
century,7*® and Zachariah of Mytilene,*° both 
designate them as Huns, as well as the Armenian 
historian Moses of Chosrene.**t The Byzantines 
generally used the name ‘Hun’ for Turkish 
peoples. They applied this name to the Tu 
Chiieh, *¢? Avars,}** Bulgars,’** and the Khazars.*** 
Theophanes calls Baian, the Avar chief, ‘king of 
the Huns.’ *** The Armenian writer Vardan de- 
signated the Khazars and Kipchaks as Huns,** 
and one scholar has proposed that the Old Syriac 
name for the Western Turks was ‘Hun.’*** A 
similar sounding name, Khyon, occurs in Pahlawi 
and Avestan texts. There were the White Khyons 
and the Red Khyons, and they were among the 
northeastern neighbors of Iran. The word Khyon 
was probably later transferred to ‘Hun.’*** In 
view of the general habit of designating the Turks 
as Huns, it is interesting to note the phonetic 
similarity between ‘Hun’ and Hsiung-nu. 


188 Dewing, E., History of the Wars, London 1914, 
13-5. 

18° John Malalas, Chronicle, ed. Bekker, Bonn 1831, 
451. 

140 Hamilton, F. K., and Brooks, E. W., tr. The Syrian 
Chronicle of Zachariah of Mytilene, London 1899, 151-3, 
328, 344. 

141 Langlois, V., Collection des historiens anciens et 
modernes l’Arménie, Paris 1869, 2. 351. 

142 Theophanes, Chronographia, ed. C. De Boor, Leipzig 
1883, 1. 245. 

448 Theophilactus Simocatta, History, ed. De Boor, 
Leipzig 1887, 12. 189, 263. 

144 Theophanes, op. cit. 219. 

145 Thid. 316. 

146 Thid. 315. 

147 Muylderman, J., La Domination Arabe en Arménie, 
Paris 1927, 105. 

148 Mingana, A., Bulletin John Rylands Library, Man- 
chester 1925, 9. 303 note 3. 

14° Bailey, H. W., op. cit. 946. 


The Hephthalites were called ‘ Haytal’ in { 


Arabic. This form and its variations were em- 
ployed by the Armenians for the Turkish people 
as well as their lands beyond Iran.**° This is also 
true of Moslem geographers.*** Maqdisi uses 
Haytal in the same sense as Transoxania,"** while 
Mas‘fidi says the Hayatila (pl. of Haytal) are 
“ Soghd ” and live between Bukhara and Samar- 
qand.**® Baladhuri says that they were a Turkish 
people although some claimed that they were Per- 
sians banished to Herat by Firfiz, the Sasanian 
king, where they associated with Turks.* Thus 
it is seen that the Islamic writers try to be critical 
and report any contrary opinions. Syriac sources, 
among them the Chronicle of Seert, designate the 
Hephthalites as ‘Turks.’ **5 Thus the Hephtha- 
lites, besides being called Huns, the name generally 
given to the Turkish peoples, were also called 
Turks, not only by the Moslems but also by some 
Syriac authors. This constitutes a general agree- 
ment between Byzantine, Syrian, Armenian, and 
Moslem authors on the ethnic constitution of the 
Hephthalites. 

Al Khwarazmi designates the Khalaj Turks as 
the descendants of the Hephthalites.°* This view 
may be said to be shared by others but only im- 
plicitly. The assertion of al Khwfrazmi has been 
accepted in a very limited sense by Marquart and 
Minorski, although they claim no other people as 
the descendants of the Hephthalites.*®’ 


There is no doubt that the Khalaj were Turks. 


15° Drouin, E., Mémoire sur les Huns Ephthalites, Le 
Muséon 1895. 72-8. 

161 Le Strange, G., Lands of the Hastern Caliphate, 
Cambridge 1905, 433, 438. 

152 Maqdist, BGA 3. 261. 

58 Qp. cit. (Prairies), 2.195. The way in which 
‘ Soghd ’ is used here is unusual. B. de Meynard and P. 
de Courteille translate this passage as ‘the Hayatila 
are Soghdians who live between Bukhara and Samar- 
qand.’ The more likely alternative would be ‘ they are 
in Soghd and live between Bukhara and Samarqand.’ 

454 Baladhurt 453. 14. 

155 Scher, A., Histoire nestorienne (Chronique de 
Seert), Patrologia Orientalia 7.1911. 128. 

156 Op. cit. 119. ‘ Abdal,’ considered a derivation of 
the name ‘ Hephthalite,’ is used to designate a tribe of 
Turkmans in northern Afghanistan at the present time. 
(Jarring, G., On the distribution of Turk tribes in 
Afghanistan, Lunds Universitets Arsskrift, Humanities 
series, 1939. 38, 56). On the other hand, Abdel, as a 
name given to a Turkish people, existed in the sixth 
century; cf. Eransahr 253. 

157 Marquart, ibid.; Minorski, BSOS 10.1940. 426-30. 
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They are mentioned in connection with the cam- 
paigns of Ya‘qib ibn al Layth al Saffar against 
Zabul, in the present Afghanistan area, in the 
second half of the ninth century.*** Istakhri, as 
well as ibn Hawgal, mentions the Khalaj in the 
Kabul area.*** Yiaqfit, quoting Istakhri, says, 
‘The Khale* are a kind of Turks. They came to 
the land of Kabul in ancient times. They are 
owners of land and are of Turkish appearance, 
dress, and language.’** Idrisi says much the 
same.*** Mas‘fidi speaks of Khalaj (Khallukh?) 
in the region of Seistan, extending as far as 
Bust.*** Mahmfid of Ghazna used them in his 
army in 1008 and earlier, recruiting them from 
the regions of Ghazna and Balkh.** Ibn Khur- 
dadbih states that the Khalaj are on the Khurasan 
side of the river (apparently the Oxus) and in 
another passage, speaking of the vicinity of Talas, 
says that the Khalaj (Khallukh?) have their 
winter quarters there. From these reports of 
the Moslem writers it results that during the tenth 
century the Khalaj lived over an area well cor- 
responding to that previously occupied by the 
Hephthalites. 

Minorski finds the two statements of ibn Khur- 
dadbih contradictory. He says, “we can hardly 
suppose that a tribe, living on the west of the 
Oxus, travelled a tremendous distance to its winter 
quarters across two such mighty streams as Amu- 
dary and Sir-darya.”** It is also unlikely that 
a single tribe could spread over vast areas extend- 
ing from Talas to Bust. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to assume that the Khalaj were a single tribe. 
We know that the Hephthalites were city dwellers 
and, as we have seen, it is stated explicitly that the 
Khalaj were owners of land. 

Finally, we may consider the following passage 


taken from Jahiz of Basra, written about the 


168 Ibn Athir, Kamil, ed. C. I. Tornberg, 7. 226. 

15° Istakhri, BGA 1. 244.16; Ibn Hawgqal, BGA 2. 302. 

26° Op. cit. 4. 220. 

181 Jaubert, A., tr. Géographie d’Edrisi, Paris 1836, 
1. 457. 

242 Op. cit. (Prairies), 3.254; 5. 302. 

163 Barthold, Turkestan down to the Mongol Invasion, 
London 1928, 291 note 3. See also above, p. 199 and note 


59. 

1% BGA 6.31,28. Although Khallukh is a possible 
reading of the text, Khalaj is preferable, for Idrisi also 
speaks of Khalaj in the vicinity of Talas. See Eransahr 
253 


185 BSOB 10. 1940. 428. 


{middle of the ninth century: “And you said, I 
(maintain that the Khurisini and the Turk are 
akin, and that they come from a single region, 
and that the case of those Easterners and the 
‘matter of that region is the same and not different, 
and closely connected and not divided. And if 
their roots are not firmly fixed in the same stem, 
‘yet they resemble one another. And the borders of 
the countries which include them, even if not 
identical, correspond. And in the aggregate they 
are all Khurasanis, though particular clans are 
distinguished by particular characteristics and dis- 
criminated in certain respects. And you ex- 
pressed an opinion that the difference between 
‘Turk and Khurisini is not so great as that be- 
tween Arab and non-Arab or Greek and Slav or 
Negro and Abyssinian, not to mention other more 
dissimilar cases. But the difference is like that 
between the Meccan and the Medinite, the nomad 
and the villager, the man of the plain and the 
man of the mountain. . .. And you assert that 
even if these (Turk and Khurfsini) differ in some 


of their idioms and are unlike in some of their’ 


characteristics, even so differ the highest tribe of 
Tamim and the lowest of Qays, and the incorrect 
Hawazin from the correct Hijazites; these differ- 
ences, again, for the most part are similar to those 
between Himyar and the provinces of Yemen.” ?” 

Jahiz presented his essay to Fath ibn Khaqan, 
the Turkish vezier and man of learning, whose 
statements he reproduces. By Khurasan is prob- 
ably meant the territory under the governor of 
Khurasan who had jurisdiction also over other 
neighboring territories including Transoxania. The 
term Turk most likely refers to non-Moslem Turks, 
especially those living outside Islamic territory. In 
fact, there was a tendency among Moslem writers 
to restrict the usage of the term Turk in this 
manner. 


As will be noticed, in this article we have not 
discussed linguistic questions, but have limited 
ourselves to consideration of historical sources. 
We have by no means presented all of the evidence, 
and the material presented has led us to the fol- 
lowing conclusions : 


1. There were considerable numbers of Turks 


2°6 Van Vioten, G., Tria Opuscula auctore Abu Othman 
Amr ibn Bahr al Djahiz Basrensi, Leyden 1903, 29 f.; 
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within the territory of Islam in its northeastern prov- 
inces in pre-Saljuq times and many lived in cities. 

2. They were present in those areas before the 
Arab conquest and remained there after the an- 
nexation of these lands by the Moslems. 

3. The Soghdians constituted a small popula- 
tion and Soghd was a small territory of which 
the Soghdians were not the sole inhabitants. 


-— 


4, The equation of Tfran with Turkistan which 
occurs in the Shahnéma is quite acceptable, for it 
is in agreement with historical sources. 

5. The available evidence indicates that the 
Hephthalites were Turks. The Khalaj, and pre- 
sumably some other Turks who were incorporated 


into the Moslem domain, were descendants of the 
Hephthalites. 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A Recent Excavation 


A quarter of a mile outside the West Gate of the 
City of Chengtu there is a mound forty feet high 
on which Sze-ma Hsiang-ju? is said to have played 
his lute, and on this account for a century or more 
the mound was looked upon as one of the famous 
relics of Chengtu. 

Three years ago when trying to make a dug-out 
in the mound, workers hit against some very hard 
brick and stone work. This discovery came to the 
ears of the Director of the Provincial Museum, 
Feng Han-I (trained at Harvard), who is now 
one of our University Museum advisers, and he at 
once made investigations. Apparently the mound 
covered an ancient tomb, and the legend about 
Sze-ma Hsiang-ju was incorrect. 

Only lately has permission been given to open 
the tomb. After clearing away the bricks and stones 
the tomb chamber was revealed, covered with a deep 
layer of mud. It is eighty feet long, twenty feet 
wide and twenty feet high, and the mud layer about 
fourteen to fifteen feet thick, some of the mud 
having seeped through into the tomb chamber. 

At the back of the tomb chamber is the ‘ throne’ 
of the tomb, upon which is a seated statue, probably 
the statue of the dead man. In front of him lies 
a collapsed case which contains a seal made of pale 
green jade. It bears a beautiful inscription sur- 
rounded by patterns, the handle being in dragon 
formation, indicating that this is the mortuary of 
an Emperor who ruled over the whole of Szechwan 
during the tenth century. He died in 918 a.p. In 
the case there is also a large Jade (Pi) perforated 
circular disc. 

On the front part of the ‘throne’ there are 
another two cases also in a collapsed condition, 


*Ssi-ma Hsiang-ju A] BA Am (4. 118/117 B.c.), a 
high official and poet, was a native of Ch‘éng-tu. 


lined with silver and inlaid with silver and gold in 
discoidal design. In these cases are two sets of 
jade books, composed of fifty-three leaves one foot 
two inches long, by one and a half inches wide and 
half an inch thick, and bound together with copper 
strings. The inscription shows this to be a long 
essay or commentary on the gracious reign of the 
Emperor Wang Chien.? His kingdom is called the 
Ch‘ien Shu. Between the cases stands a bronze 
vessel which is very much corroded and which was 
probably used for incense. In front of the ‘ throne’ 
are bas relief designs of lions and dragons. 

Later it is hoped to be able to investigate the 
coffin. If it contains lacquer, textiles or pottery, 
these may throw much light on the history of China 
in general and of Szechwan in particular. 


From West CHINA UNION UNIVERSITY 
(Notes sy L. C. Goopricz) 


* Wang Chien 3, whose grave has been excavated, 
was a native of Wu-yang in Honan, born about A. pb. 
847. After an adventurous youth he rose to be a general 
during the troubled years at the end of the Tang 
dynasty (ended 906). When Huang Ch‘ao captured the 
T‘ang capital, Ch‘ang-an, in the rebellion of 878-880, 
Wang was in Ssii-ch‘uan and there received the exiled 
emperor of the Tang. In 89] he was named governor 
of the great province, in 901 prince, and when the house 
of T‘ang collapsed he declared himself independent 
(autumn of 906), and constituted a new kingdom, that 
of Early Shu, ruling for 12 years. He died in the summer 
of 918. 

Ch‘éng-tu (his capital) was at this time a place of 
wealth and cultural importance. It is thought by some 
historians to have been the place where printing began. 
At the time of the exiled T‘ang emperor’s visit in 881- 
883, a scholar who accompanied him noted that block 
printed books were on sale in the city. In the next 
century paper money too was issued at Ch‘éng-tu, and - 
about 944 part of the corrected text of the Confucian 
canon was engraved on stone, an act similar to that of 
a T‘ang emperor in the years 836-841. 





REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Outline Guide for the Practical Study of Forewn 
Languages. By LzonaRD BLOOMFIELD. (Spe- 
cial Publication of the Linguistic Society of 
America.) Pp. 16. Baltimore: Lineuistic 
Society oF AMERICA, 1942. 

Outline of Linguistic Analysis. By Brrnarp 
Biocn and Gzorce L. Tracer. (Special 
Publication of the Linguistic Society of 
America.) Pp. 82. Baltimore: LINGUISTIC 
Socrery oF AMERICA, 1942. 


The history of the linguistic method underlying 
these two booklets has been touched upon by a 
reviewer in Language 19. 42-5, and need not be 
repeated here. Nor is much discussion of a gen- 
eral nature necessary. Both booklets are excellent 
examples of work in scientific linguistics. Both 
inevitably force one to compare them with Bloom- 
field’s Language. The booklet by Bloomfield 
strikes the reviewer as an admirable popular state- 
ment of the approach to language held by Bloom- 
field and by American linguists in general. It 
may not convince some who still hold that a liter- 
ary approach to language is the only valid one. 
But it has, to my knowledge, convinced a number 
of teachers of modern foreign languages that they 
have always ‘talked prose,’ in other words, that 
their own methods and ideals have always been in 
essence, even if not explicitly, those stated by 
Bloomfield. That they are enthusiastic about the 
booklet is due mainly to this realization. They are 
also, I am convinced, charmed by the warmth of 
style that is to be found in it. It is a quality that 
was not to be demanded in the author’s technical 
articles or in his great book. It is very welcome 
here and gives a peculiar convincingness to this 
work of propaganda. 

The second booklet, by Bloch and Trager, is a 
more severely analytic treatise. Its style is per- 
haps even more severe than that of Bloomfield’s 
Language; this is only to be expected, since the 
space into which so much analysis is compressed 
leaves no room for adventitious graces. To the 
trained linguist they would not have been welcome. 
But a criticism is implicit here in terms of the 
authors’ aims. Linguistic analysis, as it is prac- 


ticed in this country today, has become scientific, 
in the sense of the natural sciences, at the expense 
of easy intelligibility for the layman. The inter- 
ested layman is usually not a scientist, but a con- 
noisseur of literature, who is innocent of all scien- 
tific method of the physical or biological kind, and, 
in fact, finds himself by taste, training, and profes- 
sional concern, hostile to encroachments of the 
sciences on anything related to literature. He has 
been accustomed to regard himself as the chief cus- 
todian of linguistic studies. The methods devel- 
oped by Indo-European comparativists in the last 
century removed part of these studies from his 
competence. Now he finds that another method, 
the descriptive, has grown up, bidding fair to win 
the field in elementary language instruction, which 
was almost the only linguistic field left to him. So 
far this interested layman does not usually under- 
stand what the professional linguists are talking 
about. Will this booklet help him to understand? 
And will it do also, what its authors claim for it in 
addition (4), i.e., help the ‘individual student 
working alone’? The reviewer feels that neither 
of these laymen will be able to use the booklet 
well, and that mainly on account of its severity of 
style. Intelligent students find the difficulties of 
Bloomfield’s book Language almost insurmount- 
able without the addition of very elementary 
exposition and constant reiteration by the teacher. 
Bloch and Trager’s booklet is, on the whole, less 
elementary in its approach and presentation than 
Bloomfield’s book, and I cannot believe that it 
‘will be useful to the professional teacher of lan- 
guages in high school and college, and even to the 
educated layman, as an introduction to linguistic 
method and to the scientific attitude toward lan- 
guage-learning’ (4). Modern linguistic methods 
and attitudes are found by the layman desperately 
difficult, for reasons that have often been discussed, 
and, although Bloomfield’s booklet will help to 
dispel the difficulty, Bloch and Trager’s is too 
advanced to aid in this necessary task. The work 
of popularization of linguistics or of popular intro- 
duction to the subject has not yet been written for 
our generation. 

For the student who has already been inducted 
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into linguistics there is much to provide pleasure 
and profit in the Outline of Linguistic Analysis. 
All the detailed analysis in chapters III-V is of the 
greatest value, either as providing something new 
or as providing in the most excellent form points 
of analysis that were already familiar. About the 
chapter on phonetics (II) the reviewer has mixed 
feelings. The authors give us in part a new sys- 
tem of transcription, and about new systems we 
are entitled to mixed feelings. For most of us a 
new system means a new bit of equipment to be- 
come familiar with, even though one is probably 
never going to use it in his own linguistic work. 
This is, of course, an unscientific preference for 
the undoubtedly inferior private system with which 
one has grown familiar by use. There is certainly 
something to be said for many of the details of 
the new system, as well as something to be said 
against some of them. Perhaps we should content 
ourselves with quoting Bloomfield’s booklet (9): 
‘Any letter can be used for any sound, if only 
you make a clear definition and stick to it” For 
the beginner, indeed, some system must be pro- 
vided and Bloch and Trager’s certainly ranks 
among tlre best, since they know what they are 
doing and attempt to supplement those symbols 
that the beginner already knows with a consistent 
list of additional characters and diacritics. 

The expository treatment of the phonetics is 
excellent and has a few new points. E.g., para. 
2.12 (3) has in one page a treatment of inner 
closure that goes beyond anything that I have seen 
elsewhere in relating to the more usual types of 
consonantal formation such things as glottalized 
stops, implosives, and clicks. Para. 2.14 (3) hasa 
treatment of juncture phenomena in general 
terms; up to now they have been treated only for 
individual languages. 

One or two criticisms of detail in this section are 
in order. It seems bad pedagogy to group the 
larynx and its activities with the lips and the parts 
of the tongue and their activities. This results in 
putting on the same level of description differences 
of point of articulation (e. g. between p and ¢) and 
the important dichotomy of voicing and voiceless- 
ness. Other important categories seem to be some- 
what obscured or buried by the scheme of or- 
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ganization adopted ; e. g. the opposition of oral and 
nasal and that of fortis and lenis (admittedly this 
is rather a scale than an opposition), and nasal 
consonants. The authors in describing the points 
of articulation of consonants have made it very 
clear that a duality is involved, with an articulat- 
ing organ on the one hand and the point against 
which it articulates or towards which it approxi- 
mates on the other. They have tried to carry this 
through consistently in their terminology. It 
breaks down only for the retroflex consonants. 
These they identify as apical cacuminal (table 3). 
It is arguable that the cacumen (the authors do 
not use the term) is identical with the hard palate, 
and that we have here a duplication of terms for 
the point against which articulation is made. In 
para. 2.13 (1) where coarticulation in consonants 
is discussed and in para. 2.10 (2) in the analysis 
of vowels, the term ‘ retroflection’ is used, in the 
former case inconsistently, since the other types of 
coarticulation are identified by terms derived from 
the point against which there is articulation rather 
than by a term describing the type of conformation 
of the articulating organ. Consistency here seems 
to be impossible of attainment. However, the 
use of the term ‘cacuminal’ in one context and 
of ‘ retroflection’ in two others separates types of 
conformation of the articulating organ which are 
similar, if not always quite identical. We miss a 


diagram of the vocal organs with the parts labeled ~ 


according to the authors’ terminology. This is 
hardly important if the booklet is to be used under 
the guidance of a linguist; otherwise it seems a 
serious omission. 

It would be tempting to discuss each chapter in 
detail, but limitations of space forbid it. I should 
mention only the excellently selected reading list 
(80-2) to accompany each chapter; each item is 
accompanied by a short critical estimate. 

In conclusion, both booklets are required read- 
ing for all linguistic scholars and should be highly 
recommended to all others who have an interest in 
linguistics and, in the case of the second, who have 
the basic training which will enable them to 
embark upon an exciting adventure in analysis. 


M. B. Emenzgavu 


UNIVERSITY oF CALIFORNIA. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 


American Oriental Society 


MEETING AT NEW YORK CITY, 1943 


The One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Meeting of the Society was held in the Biltmore Hotel in New 
York City on April 27 and 28. The following members of the society registered their attendance: 


W. F. Albright I. Dyen Mrs. A. Jeffery L. G. Robinson 

E. B. Allen F. Edgerton A. Jeffery A. Sachs 

L. C. Barret D. M. C. Englert A. E. Kane T. A. Sebeok 

H. H. Bender Mrs. E. W. Everett A. I. Katsh E. W. Seraphin 
Pauline Benton N. A. Faris P. Kosok J. K. Shryock 

J. Van Beusekom D. Friedman C. H. Kraeling M. A. Simsar 

J. K. Birge C. T. Fritsch E. G. Kraeling 8. I. Skoss 

B. Bloch S. D. Gamble S. N. Kramer M. B. Smith 

L. Bloomfield C. 8. Gardner W. Leslau 8. Spiegel 
Barbara M. Bowen Jane Gaston Ilse Lichtenstadter F. R. Steele 

F. H. Bowen B. Geiger R. Marcus J. E. Steinmueller 
G. W. Briggs H. L. Ginsberg Mrs. J. Marin F. J. Stephens 

R. 8. Britton A. Goetze H. A. Mattice E. H. Sturtevant 
L. Bull M. Graves J. E. McCall Nancy Lee Swann 
M. Burrows G. E. von Griinebaum T. J. Meek C. C. Torrey 

E. E. Calverley G. C. O. Haas I. Mendelsohn G. L. Trager 
Helen B. Chapin Louise W. Hackney O. Neugebauer J. V. Walsh 

A. D. Chaurize E. Adelaide Hahn A. A. Neuman W. E. Welmers 

A. K. Chiu E. R. Hardy, Jr. F. North J. A. Wilson 

Mrs. C. 8. Cooke Z. 8. Harris J. J. Obermann H. E. Winlock 

W. Cornyn L. Hartman C. J. Ogden L. H. Wood 
Margaret B. Crook R. von Heine-Geldern A. L. Oppenheim A. 8. Yahuda 

E. Cross C. T. Hodge R. M. O’Pray J. K. Yamagiwa 
E. B. Davis J. M. Hohlfeld R. H. Pfeiffer 8. Zeitlin 

G. L. Della Vida Mrs. L. H. Hough J. A. Pope Total, 105 
P. Delougaz H. P. Hurd J. B. Pritchard 

H. H. Dubs H. Ingholt C. L. Pyatt 


THE FIRST SESSION 


The first session of the meeting was called to 
order by President T. J. Meek at 10.00 A. M., 
Tuesday, April 27, in the Music Room of the 
Biltmore Hotel. 


A. BUSINESS MEETING. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 
The Secretary reported as follows: 


1. The total number of members reported on the roll 
at the last annual meeting was 866. The following 
changes have taken place since the report to the Society 
on April 7, 1942. Losses by death 16; losses by resigna- 
tion 28; dropped from the roll for non-payment of dues 
23; total 67. New members elected and qualified 70; 
member reinstated 1; total gains 71. The net gain in 
membership was 4. The total number now on the roll 
is 870. 


2. This year marks the fiftieth anniversary of the © 


election to corporate membership in the Society of 
Duncan B. Macdonald, Professor Emeritus of Semitic 
Languages in Hartford Theological Seminary. 


3. Upon the invitations of the institutions involved, 
the Society was represented by delegates on five special 
oceasions; as follows: 

The convocation to commemorate the life and works 
of Rabbi Saadia Gaon held at the University of Chicago 
by the Jewish Theological Seminary of America, April 
20, 1942, Raymond A. Bowman. 

The inaugural ceremony of the Polish Institute of 
Arts and Sciences in America, held at the Pierpont 
Morgan Library, New York, May 15, 1942, Charles J. 
Ogden. 

The inauguration of Dr. Harry Noble Wright as Presi- 
dent of the City College of the College of the City of 
New York, September 30, 1942, H. L. Ginsberg. 

The commemoration of the late Professor Bronislaw 


Malinowski held at the headquarters of the Polish 
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Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, New York, 
November 6, 1942, the Secretary of the Society. 

The Forty-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Philadelphia, 
April 9-10, 1943, Zellig S. Harris and G. Levi Della 
Vida. 

An invitation from the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute of Poona, India to send a delegate to its 
Silver Jubilee was received too late to make such an 
appointment possible. The Secretary wrote a letter of 
congratulation to the Institute on its twenty-five years 
of service to Oriental Studies. 


4. The Society’s special committee on war time in- 
formation operating through the Secretary’s office sent 
out a questionnaire to the members of the Society, to 
which 209 replies were received. The information thus 
received was tabulated and placed in a card file and put 
at the disposal of the various Government agencies 
interested. Numerous inquiries from different branches 
of the Armed Services were received and answered with 
specific information. Eventually the entire body of in- 
formation was placed in the hands of the Ethnogeo- 
graphic Board in Washington which serves as a clearing 
house for all sources of such information. 


5. The losses by death have been unusually heavy. The 
following are the names of members who have died 
since the last meeting, or whose death has not been 
previously reported. The date of election to the Society 
is indicated by the numbers in parentheses. 


George A. Barton d. June 28, 1942 (1888) 
Carl W. Bishop d. June 16, 1942 (1917) 
Kendal Inslee Brower d. August 26,1942 (1940) 
William J. Chapman d. August 11,1942 (1922) 
Ernst Cohn-Wiener d. April 12, 1941 (1941) 
Elihu Grant d. November 2,1942 (1907) 
James Richard Jewett d. March 31, 1943 (1887 ) 
Carl Sumner Knopf d. June 23, 1942 (1929) 
John Ellerton Lodge d. December 29, 1942 (1922) 
W. M. Flinders Petrie d. July 28, 1942 (1928) 


Fedor Ippolitovich Scherbatskoi 

d. Before June 26,1942 (1942) 
Vishnu Sitaram Sukthankar d. January 21,1943 (1921) 
Lemon Leander Uhl d. February 27,1943 (1921) 


Respectfully submitted, 


Ferris J. STEPHENS, Secretary. 


It was voted that the report be received. 


MEMORIALS 


A committee consisting of Professors C. C. 
Torrey, L. C. Goodrich, G. Dahl, and F. Edgerton 
prepared the following memorials which were read 
to the Society by the Secretary. It was voted that 
they be adopted and printed in the proceedings. 
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Grorce Aaron Barton, born at East Farnham, Prov- 
ince of Quebec, November 12, 1859. He graduated at 
Haverford College in 1882, and was given the degree of 
Ph. D. at Harvard University in 1891. He joined the 
Society in 1888, and thenceforward almost to the time of 
his death was one of its most active and useful members. 
He held the office of President in the year 1916-1917. 
His principal work of teaching was in the Biblical and 
Semitic fields, especially at Bryn Mawr, the Divinity 
School of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia, and the University of Pennsylvania. He was 
a prolific author; a list of his writings will be published 
elsewhere. An especially useful work, his Archaeology 
and the Bible, had gone through seven editions at the 
time of his death. He had the qualities of a pioneer, 
the inclination and the ability to enter many different 
fields, and in each and all he made his noteworthy con- 
tribution. He was Secretary and Treasurer of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research for sixteen years, 
rendering most valuable service, and from 1921 to 1935 
he was Director of the American School in Bagdad. He 
was a man of attractive personality and an inspiring 
teacher, unsparing of his time and labor in giving aid 
to his pupils and colleagues. He died at his home in 
Weston, Mass., June 28, 1942. 


Cart WHITING BIsHoP, archaeologist, member of the 
American Oriental Society from 1917 to 1942, died on 
June 16, 1942. He was born in Tokyo, Japan, on July 
12, 1881, the son of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Bishop. Except for 12 months spent in this country 
(1889-1890) his first sixteen years were lived in Tokyo 
where he received his initial schooling. Although he 
never took lessons in the Japanese language he learned 
at this time to speak the colloquial with unstudied ease. 

Bishop seems to have laid the ground work for his 
interest in anthropology and archaeology not alone by 
study and wide reading but also by adventurous travel 
in our southwestern states and in Central America. For 
four years he was assistant curator of oriental art at the 
University of Pennsylvania Museum, and on an expedi- 
tion for that Museum made his first trip to China. So 
much did this affect him that China became his chief 
scientific interest from that time on. He enlisted in the 
United States Navy and was shortly made assistant 
naval attaché in China (1918-20) with the rank of 
lieutenant, junior grade. He was there when the 
Armistice was signed, and was asked to write a report 
on the former German leased area at Kiauchow Bay 
which the Imperial Government of Japan had taken 
after a month of fighting in 1914. This is said to have 
been in part, at least, the basis of President Wilson’s 
thought and action on that part of the world at the 
peace conference at Versailles. 

As associate curator of the Freer Gallery of Art, he 
headed a joint expedition to China sent out by the 
Gallery and the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. This 
expedition lasted from February 20, 1923 to August 6, 
1927. From November 16, 1929 to April 11, 1934, he 
headed another, sent out this time by the Freer Gallery 
alone. 
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In 1934 Bishop returned to Washington to serve as 
associate in archaeology at the Freer Gallery until his 
untimely end. He was buried with military honors at 
Arlington National Cemetery. 

We mourn a keen, intrepid, and generous student of 
the ancient history of man on this earth. 


Euravu Grant, born at Stevensville, Pa., July 12, 1873. 
He graduated at Boston University in 1898, and received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy there in 1906. He 
became a member of the Society in 1907. In that year 
he began work as Professor of Biblical Literature at 
Smith College, where he remained for ten years; going 
thence to a similar professorship at Haverford College, 
which office he held for more than twenty years, until 
his retirement in 1938. 

Dr. Grant’s main interests, from the first, were 
centered in Palestine. In the years 1901-1904 he was 
Director of the American Friends’ Schools at Ramallah, 
north of Jerusalem. To the experience of these years 
is chiefly due to the publication of three deservedly 
popular volumes: The Peasantry of Palestine, The Orient 
in Bible Times, and The People of Palestine. In 1927 
he became associated with the Tell en-Nasbeh Archae- 
ological Expedition in Palestine; and from 1928 to 
1933 he was Director of the excavations at Ain Shems 
(Beth Shemesh), undertaken by the Haverford Archae- 
ological Expeditions. Accounts of these excavations 
were published by him, with admirable promptitude, in 
six volumes. Another fruit of his work is The Beth 
Shemesh Museum at Haverford. . 

He was a man of the finest character, notably modest 
and retiring, but kindly and companionable. He died 
November 2, 1942. 


JAMES RICHARD JEWETT, born at Westport, Me., March 
14, 1862. At the time of his death he was one of the 
oldest members of the Society, which he joined in 1887. 
In the years 1909-1912 he was co-editor of the Journal. 
As a student at Harvard, where he graduated in 1884, 
he specialized in the Semitic languages, and upon gradu- 
ation he went to Syria to study modern Arabic. After 
three years of study in Beirut and the Lebanon, he 
spoke the Syrian dialect like a native. He was especially 
interested in Arabic proverbs, and made considerable 
collections, only in small part published by him. He re- 
ceived the degree of Ph. D. at the University of Strass- 
burg in 1891. 

He was Professor of Semitic Languages and Oriental 
History at Brown University and the University of 
Minnesota; Professor of Arabic at the University of 
Chicago, and afterward at Harvard, where he taught 
for more than twenty years until his retirement in 1933. 
He was not only a scholar, but a man of affairs, active 
in many fields; one who made many friends, and kept 
them. Characteristically generous, he gave quiet support 
to many deserving causes and projects. When the 
Catalogue of the Society’s Library was published, in 
1930, he bore the cost of the printing. In 1929 he gave 
$60,000 to the American University of Beirut, to found 


a professorship of Arabic, named in honor of his wife, 
He died at Cambridge, Mass., March 31, 1943. 


Cart SuMNER Knopr, corporate member of our Society — 


since 1929, died June 23, 1942. Born at Columbus, 
Ohio in 1889, he was educated at the University of 
Southern California and Yale University (B.D. 1916, 
Ph. D. 1931). He taught at the University of Southern 
California 1916-41 in the fields of Biblical Literature 
and Archaeology; was dean of its School of Religion 
1936-39; and was visiting professor of Semitics at Yale 
University 1929-30. During the year 1941-42 he was 
President of Willamette University, Salem, Oregon. 

Dr. Knopf was the author of numerous articles and 
several volumes; of these the best known is The Old 
Testament Speaks, 1933. His scholarly enthusiasm, 
geniality and gifts as lecturer enabled him to render 
outstanding service in interpreting Biblical and Semitic 
studies to the public. In his untimely death the Society 
has suffered a genuine loss. 


Sir W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE, honorary member of our 
Society since 1928, died in Jerusalem July 28, 1942, 
near the end of his 90th year. Born at Charlton, Eng- 
land in 1853, he first carried on archaeological surveys 
in Britain from 1875 to 1880. In the latter year he 
sailed for Egypt, where his amazing originality and 
tremendous capacity for work soon won him place as 
foremost Egyptologist. Notable among his discoveries 
in the years that followed were the Merneptah Stele in 
1896 and the Sinaitic inscriptions in 1905. Finally in 
1926 he transferred his operations to the Negeb of 
Southern Palestine. The mounds of this region yielded 
him remarkable quantities of important archaeological 
material. In 1935 he with Lady Petrie brought the 
library and office of the British School of Archaeology 
in Egypt to the buildings of the American School of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem. Here students and 
visitors had opportunity for rewarding contacts with 
this genial bearded patriarch of Near Eastern archae- 
ology. 

Many of the modern advances in scientific archae- 
ological method are the product of his extraordinarily 
fertile mind. It was he who introduced accurate methods 
of photographing and recording material on the exact 
spot where finds were made. Another of his contribu- 
tions is the epochal device of dating by pottery remains. 
Sir Flinders’ industry is evidenced by the fact that in 
the course of his active career, he found time to write 
almost an even hundred volumes in addition to many 
articles. For an altogether delightful and informative 
record of archaeological adventure one should read his 
Seventy Years in Archaeology, published in 1931, Our 
Society delights to honor the memory of this great man 
and outstanding scholar. 


. 


Fepor Ippo.iTrovicH SCHERBATSKOI, elected an Honor- 
ary Member in 1942, was one of the most profound 
students of Buddhist philosophy who have ever lived. 
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‘He spent many years in India, Tibet, and Central Asia, 


and acquired a knowledge of the languages and litera- 
tures, especially of Northern or Mahiyina Buddhism, 
which was unexcelled. He published a series of books on 
the fundamental doctrines of various Buddhist schools, 
particularly those of the Mahayana. These hooks were 
translated into English, French, and German, and are 
fecognized as among the highest authorities in this 
abstruse and difficult field. 


VisHNU SITARAM SUKTHANKAR, Ph. D., an honorary 
member of this Society, died very suddenly in Poona on 
January 21, 1943. He distinguised himself in many 
fields of Sanskrit scholarship, including grammatical 
and literary studies. But his fame will rest chiefly on 
the magnificent first critical edition of the Mahabharata, 
of which he was the editor-in-chief, and in a very ex- 
ceptional sense the creator. He himself edited the first 
and third books, and had done much of the groundwork 
for the seventh, at the time of his death; he also 
deserves a large share of personal credit for the success 
of the several books which have been edited by others 
under his supervisory care. He established firmly the 
text-critical principles which have been pragmatically 
proved by their convincing success in this complicated 
and difficult task. He generously acknowledged his 
debt to European training in methods of text criticism. 
But he was no slavish imitator. It proved necessary to 
adapt European traditional methods to the peculiar 
problems of the Mahabharata, which are perhaps unique 
in the world. This he did with the brilliance and sound- 
ness of a true master. The edition is the most important 
Indological project now in process in the world, and is 
certainly as successful as any. Credit for this fact is 
due to Sukthankar far beyond all others. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 


The Treasurer submitted his report upon the 
Society’s finances for the fiscal year 1942 as 
follows : 


1.. BALANCE SHEET 


Assets 
Investments (book value).............. $23,232.99 
Balance in Cash account................ 
Yale University ........... $1,593.57 
New Haven Savings Bank... 1,011.67 
2,605.24 
NE i osc ah wanstdh oe eek veeneae $25,838.23 
Liabilities 
Charles W. Bradley Fund .............. $ 3,000.00 
Alexander I, Cotheal Fund.............. 1,500.00 
William Dwight Whitney Fund ......... 1,000.00 
I, M, Casanowies Fund................. 150.00 


Justin E, Abbott Fund................. 
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Life Membership Fund................. 4,515.00 
Combanees Te 6 54:00 00 00 speedees nes 2,000.00 
SINE FOE ob in 6 ot his oh decease wieder 2,000.00 
Balance in General Account............. 973.28 
Balance in Monograph Account.......... 3,038.67 
Balance in Offprint Account ............ 11.28 

DONE Ss ositacs dan cccecnteinee $25,838.23 


2. CERTIFICATE OF HOLDINGS 


This is to advise you that as of December 3lst Yale 
University was holding for account of the American 
Oriental Society the following: 

Cash balance, $1,593.57 


Bonds 
$2,000 Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates 4s of 1956 
2,000 Morris & Essex R. R. Ist ref. 34s of 2000 
1,000 U. S. Treasury 24s of 1952 


Stocks 
15 shs. American Tel. & Tel. common 
10 “. Bankers Trust Co., common 
10 “ Chemical Bank & Trust Co., common 
10 “ First National Bank of Boston, common 
5 “ Union Pacifie R. R., common 
7 “ EE. I. duPont deNemours & Co., common 
18 “ General Electric Co., common 
3 “ Norfolk & Western, common 
10 “ American District Telegraph Co. 
14 “ MHartford Fire Insurance Co. 
35 “ United Aircraft Corporation 
50 “ Standard Oil Company of California 
35 “ Texas Gulf Sulphur Company 


Mortgage 
688-90 Dixwell Avenue—5%—$5,929.00 


Very truly yours, 
H. J. OSTRANDER, 


Assistant Treasurer and Bursar. 
January 4, 1943. 


3. CasH ACCOUNT 


Balance January 1, 1942...............- $ 3,456.29 
Bead GARG io ics kod Chapin ka beeen s 3,357.15 
Income from investments...............- 1,237.98 
Sale of publications ...................- 1,128.80 
Subventions toe publications ............. 900.00 
Income from Nies Fund................- 401.10 
‘ Refunds from authors..................- 121.20 
eB EERE A Soyer eps Ey 4,319.74 
Gifts to endowment. ... 2... 2... ee ec eens 807.12 
RS Be ne ee ee eee eae 5.91 
Rental of mailing list... ................- 9.00 
We BI oon in vaso vas eiStnkenae 20.00 


ee 
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Bependitures Expenditures 















Journal and Offprints......... $4,153.82 Manufacturing costs ......... $3,401.10 
Monographs ...............5. 1,221.53 SIE” screws cndce ss vows 400.00 
Secretary-Treasurer .......... 1,095.41 Editorial expenses............ 94.75 
ER ere 200.00 Expended for authors......... 125.80 
Committee on Membership... .. 70.52 Addressograph service ........ 7.75 
Committee on Enlargement of Postage (office) ..........005. 8.85 
ND: sewhecktsoc'sc sens 7.00 Envelopes and printing........ 73.82 
OS ee 25.00 Express charges ............. 5.32 
Purchase of securities......... 6,305.62 Editors’ stationery............ 8.37 
Credits refunded.............. 7.25 To Offprint account .......... 7.08 
Cost of renting mailing list.... 4.25 Credit refunded .............. 1.30 
Committee on Emergency In- —_—_—_ 
TE OS er ee 68.65 $ 4,134.34 






$13,159.05 Balance December 31, 1942.............. 









Balance December 31, 1942.............. $ 2,605.24 6. OFFPRINT ACCOUNT 














4. GENERAL ACCOUNT Balance January 1, 1942 held for authors.. $ 9.25 
Balance January 1, 1942................ $ 1,333.70 SD: ba Hee aeecneseny sce becees pecans ss 21.71 
RE RER ES TOS EEE TT EEE 3,357.15 From Journal Account.................. 7.08 
Income from investments................ 1,237.98 ——e 
EE Wadeencbachdarecckseinads es 5.91 PE ctbheétb<s de veswaddceaqaeecan $ 38.04 
Profit on sale of securities............... 136.25 ; 
Rental of mailing list................... 9.00 Hapenditures 
Return from Committee on Promotion of Royalties to author........... $ 7.25 
oR ree errr ee 25.00 Cost of number 15 ........... 10.00 
Returned from Committee for Advancement a a - WN a visa xsl e is 8.15 
of Oriental Studies .................-- 50.00 Postage and express.......... 1.36 
Returned from Committee on Enlargement —_——_—_ 
I enn ninindinine hago estuwee 4. 18.00 $ 26.76 
Returned from Librarian’s Account...... 11.77 
. Returned from Secretary-Treasurer’s Ac- Balance held for authors, December 31,1942 $ 11.28 
SE Pinks Cee weh di adweNneecess 004s 42 4.59 






Returned from Contingency Fund ........ 243.17 

















7. SECRETARY-TREASURER’S ACCOUNT 
Soe es nga $ 6,432.52 Per Budget for expenses.............+.++- $ 800.00 
e ” te | re ae 300.00 
Expenditures 
Budget appropriations (see seis, Suh cons aaa aa ees kak $ 1,100.00 
EE ED ons 09.d'0's 00m $5,383.70 
Credit transferred to Offprint Expenditures 

: go's k o'sb'n bn ka Os Be ee -50 Office secretary PRES WNT abba $ 305.00 
’ Credit refunded .............. 5.00 Yale Clerical Bureau ...... 9.03 
Cost of renting mailing list.... 4.25 Blomorariam: ois. cee 300.00 
: To Membership Committee to a ea rieikckeease 31.67 
Aye eee eee 20.52 Accounting services ....... 10.00 
To Journal Account to balance. 45.27 Annual meeting ..........- 286.69 
ial ia aah Printing and addresograph. . 58.60 
$ 5,459.24 Postage and supplies....... 94.42 














Balance December 31, 1942.............. $ 973.28 $ 1,095.41 


6. Jewenas Account Balance returned to General Account 
i Per Budget for Journal................. $ 3,000.00 December 31, 1942..........ceceeeeees * 4.59 
= et NS eRe rR 400.00 
SN MS I oo sacs wares beessbiae 461.21 
. I ick n. cas ciicestmer ae 106.46 } ne 
; Refunds from authors .................. 121.20 Por Buligst 2.2.2. rcovccccccccvccecsecs $ 50.00 


From General Account .................. 45.27 From General account to balance........ 20.52 


eee ew wee meee eee eer eer ewnnne DG Bh OSS MPU sere rereeeee eee reer eeewreeeeee 
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Bapenditures 


Stationery, printing and postage 


Balance December 31, 1942 


eee ee eeee 
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9, COMMITTEE FOR ADVANCEMENT OF ORIENTAL STUDIES 


St 4 60.6 Seed pe ccnpipeceecwsewes 
Expenditures ........-cccccccscsccccees 


Balance returned to General Account 
NO BE, ROU. d o:0 b0:s0'k ob 0 ed4 view te 
10. COMMITTEE FOR PROMOTION OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


rer rae ere Pare ere 
PMPOMGIMTOS .0 ccc cece ccvcccccccecsoes 


Balance returned to General Account 
December 31, 1948...........cscceeeee 


11. COMMITTEE ON ENLARGEMENT OF RESOURSES 
Se TOMMOE ooo ccc cece ccsscccccccoccese 


Expenditures 


BI coc ccdacccccescaseesonccncees 


Balance returned to General Account 
MM SIE, SUNS 6.0 645.0 sin dane cd ov ed 


12. LrBRaRIAN’s ACCOUNT 


IID 50.656 wos cae seg cases mamose wage 
Pebatowme anles ..... 2... ccccccccccccccce 


Eapenditures 
GRA erera ee 








Balance 
December 31, 1942...... 


Balance January 1, 1942................ 
Income from Nies Fund................. 
Gift from Mr. Chauncey Stillman for 
SE aid bik cn oe des edad egens 200s 
ACLS payment on grant for AOS 23...... 
I OE: sanded esessssv se ibeeciewes 
MD Cibo pp gheaws <ast de cdatwebpencaucin 
ho Sa hbwia ee ceusscendapdewbes 
Expenditures 

AOS 22 publication cost....... $ 522.65 
AOS 23 partial cost .......... 600.00 
SD SOME awe esse se cnns ce 20.00 
Supplies postage and shipping. . 19.94 
Refund to Yale Press......... 8.00 
EE. chi coda cagesviess 50.94 
Credit refunded .............. 1.75 


Balance December 31, 1942 


13. MonoGRaAPH ACCOUNT 


returned to General Account 


$ 70.52 
$ 0.00 
$ 50.00 

0.00 
$ 50.00 


$ 25.00 
0.00 


$ 25.00 





401.10 


$ 1,223.28 









Itemized Sales of Monographs 









Barton Royal Inscriptions ............ ( 9) $ 7.69 
AOS DIE i siwceg alate boon ( 8) 37.51 
II-III Edgerton ............... (21) 43.62 

BW TS oo gcice ck od enccs (19) 19.46 

YD . SE ts o.0:tp bm eeesgun ( 5) 5.34 
iE. aeons (12) 12.38 

VII Emeneau ............... ( 8) 13.27 

VERE PI cscs 8 eoucageawouns (12) 34.74 

SE PE oid oe tcavecdean (10) 10.27 









ee) 









Bs ee Seer oe reer ( 6) 9.85 
XIII Hamilton .............. (13) 16.45 
Be. ID co on sina ome ba cael ( 7} 11.31 
Se OE 6 iis 6 oc ce bc scceues (16) 19.81 
VE, bc vb cacvswessees 38.14 






ee 





SE NS. Gs a4 hock enol (18) 28.67 
ee EE oo oo oo sinwncb stows (21) 50.66 
XXII Coomaraswamy ......... (56) 79.86 







ee 











WUE TE 5 500 en naan sack eobecbaena $ 508.70 
Expenditures 
Committee on Emergency Infor- 
ree ere eee $ 68.65 
To Centennial Fund........... 196.88 










Balance returned to General Account 
December 31, 1942..................-. 









15. Avuprror’s REPORT 


We hereby certify that we have examined the accounts 
of the treasurer of the American Oriental Society and 
that we believe them to be correct and in accord with the 
report submitted. 


Signed: FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 
C. H. Kraktine, 
Auditing Committee. 












It was voted to receive the report of the 
Treasurer and of the Auditors. 








REPORT OF THE EDITORS 


Prof. Zellig S. Harris presented the following 
as the report of the Editors of the Society’s pub- 
lications : 

During the year 1942-3 the editors have published 
parts 2, 3, 4 of Volume 62 of the Journal and part 1 of 
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Volume 63. Volume 62 contained 42 articles and brief America concerned with China [by W. Fairbank] Ma 
H communications, and 16 reviews, totalling 353 pages, 41 1942. 
7 pages more than Volume 61 had. Three of the articles K. Bataviaasch genootschap van kunsten en wetenschap- 
I were published also as numbers 15, 16, 17 of the Offprint pen. Catalogus der praehistorische verzameling door Ma 
Series. dr. A.N. J. Th. a Th. van der Hoop. 1941. 
i In the American Oriental Series two new volumes have Chaplin, Mrs. D. Abbots Bromley in mythological light, 
appeared: volume 22. Spiritual Authority and Temporal [1941 ?]. 
t] Power in the Indian Theory of Government, by Ananda Churchill, W. Club types of nuclear Polynesia. 1917, al-) 
{| K. Coomaraswamy; and volume 20. Chanhu-daro Ex- (Carnegie institution of Washington. Publ. no. 255,. 
\] cavations, 1935-36, by E. J. H. Mackay. The latter Churchill, W. Sissano; movements of migration within 
1] volume was published under the aegis of the previous and through Melanesia. 1916. (Carnegie institution 
{ editors of the Society, in the special charge of Professor of Washington. Publ. no. 244). Ma 
W. N. Brown, with the aid of a grant from the American Coomaraswamy, A. K. Atmayajfia: self-sacrifice, 
i? Council of Learned Societies. Six other volumes are at [1942]. 
rl present in various stages of publication: Palestinian Coomaraswamy, A. K. Spiritual authority and temporal Mn 
Figurines by James B. Pritchard, Nuzi Real Estate power in the Indian theory of government. 1942, 
Transactions by Francis R. Steele, Ahmad ibn At- (American oriental series, v. 22). “ 
Tayyib A&-Sarahsi by Franz Rosenthal, Bibliographical Coulter, J. W. Land utilization in American Samoa, ” 
i Handbook of Negro Africa by H. A. Wieschhoff, Manhaj 1941. (Bernice P. Bishop museum. Bull. 170). Ph 
As-Salik by Sidney Glazer, and Mathematical Cuneiform Dagher, J. A. L/Orient dans la littérature frangaise : 
I Texts by O. Neugebauer and A. Sachs. The first three d’aprés guerre 1919-1933, 1937. 
of these are in press, while publication of the mono- Della Vida, G. L. Muhammad ibn Habib’s “ Matro- Pi 
! graphs of Rosenthal, Wieschhoff, and Glazer has been nymics of poets.” 1942. (Publ. of the American i 
generously aided by the ACLS. Two other manuscripts oriental society. Offprint ser., no. 15). . 
have been accepted in principle, and will be published if Dorsey, G. A. Traditions of the Caddo. 1905. (Carnegie 
| assistance toward publication can be obtained. institution of Washington. Publ. no. 41). | 
iY Edgerton, F. A critically edited text of Nala, 1-5, Pu 
ty ZELLIG S. Harris, Editor, 1942. (Publ. of the American oriental society. 
Murray B. EMENEAU, Associate BRditor, Offprint ser., no. 16). 
GeorcE A. KENNEDY, Associate Editor. The Far Eastern digest. {19—?]. 
; Filliozat, J. Etude de démonologie indienne. Le Ku- Re 
It was voted to receive the report. maratantra de Ravana et les textes paralléles 
1} indiens, tibétains, chinois, cambodgien et arabe. Ro 
ti Deena ao wae Laniannen 1937. (Cahiers de la Société asiatique. 1. sér. IV). Sa: 
| Geographical society of China. Journal. [19—]. 
. The Secretary presented the following as the Ginzberg, L. A pe-cgge 4 on mn a a Sa 
{ . . SESaP 1941. 3v. (Texts and studies o e Jewis 
report of the Society's Librarian : ological seminary of America, v. X-XII). Se: 
During the year 1942-43, forty-nine volumes and one Hawaii (Ter.) University. Honolulu. Inauguration of 
hundred and twenty-three numbers of periodicals have Gregg M. Sinclair as president of the University Se: 
been added to the Library. Of the periodicals one hun- of Hawaii. [1942]. 
tt dred and nineteen were in continuance of sets already in Ivens, W. G. Dictionary and grammar of the language Sin 
| the Library; four represent titles new to the Library. of Sa’a and Ulawa, Solomon Islands. 1918 
ry Twenty-seven volumes have been forwarded to the (Carnegie institution of Washington, Publ. no. 
Editors of the Journal for purposes of review. One 253). Sp 
' hundred and six volumes, representing important mono- Jacobson, D. The social background of the Old Testa- 
tt graphs and sets in frequent use have been bound. Twenty ment. 1942. (Hebrew union college Alumni pub 
: three have been loaned to institutions, or to individuals lication series, v. II). Th 
not resident in New Haven. Microfilms of thirty volumes Jalil ad-Din al-Suyiti. The treatise on the Egyptian Th 
have been made for the Library on Congress. pyramids (Tuhfat al-kirim fi khabar al-ahrim) ed. 
bj with introduction, translation, and notes [by L. W: 
The cataloguing of books, pamphlets and periodicals Nemoy]. [1939]. W 
! is up to date. Jerusalem. Hebrew university. The Hebrew university, 
L | Jerusalem; its history and development. 2d ed. 
| The following is the list of accessions for the year: (rev.). 1942. Ww 
i Abegian, M. Gusanskie narodnye pesni Alreny i Antuni. Joannes, of Lycopolis. Briefe von Johannes dem Ein- 
tj 1940. siedler hrsg. von L. G. Rignell. 1941. 
ie American academy for Jewish research. Rashi anni- Khadduri, M. The law of war and peace in Islam. 1940, 
ag versary volume. 1941. (Its Texts and studies, Liiders, H. Das Wiirfelspiel im alten Indien, 1907. 
v. 1). (Abhandlungen der K. Gesellschaft der Wisser 
| American council of learned societies devoted to hu- schaften zu Gdttingen. Philol.-hist. Klasse. N. F, 
manistic studies. Directory of organizations in Bd. IX, Nro. 2). ] 
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Marcy, G. Les inscriptions libyques bilingues de 
VAfrique du nord. 1936. (Cahiers de la Société 
asiatique, 1, sér., V). 

Martin, P. S. -The SU site excavations at a Mogollon 
village, western New Mexico, second season, 1941. 
[1942]. (Field museum of natural history. Publ. 
526. Anthropol, ser., v. 32, no. 2). 

al-Marwazi. Sharaf al-Zamin Tahir Marvazi on China, 
the Turks and India; Arabic text with an English 
translation and commentary by V. Minorsky. 1942. 
(James G. Forlong fund, v. XXII). 

Maverick, L. A. Chinese influences upon Quesnay and 
Turgot. [1942]. (Claremont oriental studies, no. 
4). 

Minorskil, V. F. A list of works (1901-40). [194—1]. 

Minorskii, V. F. The poetry of shih Ismail I. [19427]. 

Neuman, A. A. The Jews in Spain. 1942-5702. 2v. 
(The Morris Loeb series). 

Philoxenus, bp. of Hierapolis. A letter of Philoxenus of 
Mabbug sent to a novice, ed. by G. Olinder. 1941. 
(Géteborgs hégskolas Arsskrift, XLVII, 1941: 21). 

Pickering, J. A lecture on telegraphic language. 1833. 

Poliak, A. N. The influence of Chingiz-Khan’s Yasa 
upon the general organization of the Mamlik state. 
[19427]. 

Pukui, Mrs. M. (W.). Hawaiian beliefs and customs 
during birth, infancy, and childhood. [1942]. 
(Bernice P, Bishop museum. Occasional papers, v. 
16, no. 17). 

Reed, S. W. The making of modern New Guinea. 1943. 
(American philosophical society. Memoirs, v. 18). 

Ross, M. C. A group of Coptic incense burners. [19427]. 


Samuelian, Kh. Istoriia drevnego armianskogo prava. 
Tom. I. 1939. 

Sarkar, B. K. The political philosophies since 1905. 
v. 2, pt. II-III. 1942. 2v. 

Science edited by the Science Society of China. v. 2. 
1940. 

Sefarad, revista de la Escuela de estudios hebraicos. v. 
1, fase. 1. 1941. 

Sivaramamurti, C. Amaravati sculptures in the Madras 
government museum. 1942. (Madras. Government 
Museum, Bull. New ser. General section, v. IV). 

Speiser, E. A. Introduction to Hurrian. 1941. (Annual 
of the American schools of oriental research, v. 
XX). 

The Studio. v. 124, no. 593. 1942. 

Theon. Progymnasmata armeniace et graece edidit A. 
Manandian. 1938. 

Wayriffe, U. Arabica & Islamica. 1940. 

Wikander, S. Vayu; Texte und Untersuchungen zur 
indo-iranischen Religionsgeschichte. [1941]. (Quaes- 
tiones indo-iranicae, 1). 

Wilbur, C. M. Slavery in China during the Former 
Han dynasty, 206 B.C.-A.D. 25. [1943]. (Field 
museum of natural history. Publ. 525. Anthropol. 
ser.,-v. 34). 


BERNHARD KNOLLENBERG, Librarian. 


It was voted to receive the report. 
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REPORT OF THE EXECUTVE COMMITTEE 


The Secretary presented the following as the 
report of the Executive Committee: 


Since the last annual meeting of the Society, 
the Executive Committee has taken 23 actions by 
mail vote. Eleven of these actions consisted in the 
election of new members or the reinstatement of 
former members to corporate membership in the 
Society. On July 10 it was voted to recommend 
to the Society the adption of a revised version of 
Art. IV Section 2 of the constitution as it is 
printed on page 7 of the program of the present 
meeting. On January 12 it was voted to appro- 
priate from the contingency fund the sum of 
$196.88 to bring the Centennial Fund up to 
$2,000. The rest of the mail votes were concerned 
with the appointment of committees and routine 
matters of business. 

At a meeting of the Committee held last night 
in this hotel, the reports of the various committees 
and officers responsible to the Executive Committee 
were heard and filed. Thirteen candidates for 
corporate membership were unanimously elected. 
Twenty corporate members who were two years in 
arrears in the payment of their dues, were dropped 
from the roll according to constitutional require- 
ments. It was agreed that no additional honorary 
members should be elected for the duration of the 
war. 

The following budget for the year 1943 was 
adopted : 





Resources 
WN ios co ec dc oncsbetebwenes sees $3,100.00 
REE er is er te Pera ey 1,100.00 
Balance in General Account............ 973.28 
NE oo awk cd oak Reng cena onsen $5,173.28 
Appropriations 
Seen Ra. oi Rn 8 CARESS $3,100.00 
Editor’s Honoraria .................- 400.00 
Sec.-Treas. Honorarium .............. 300.00 
Sec.-Treas. Account ................-:- 750.00 
Committee on Membership ...........- 50.00 
Comm. for Promotion of Oriental Re- 

ID Sook sik sc atu 6ese Ookee eke Oeee 25.00 
EAWOEG 5 nn cn ccc ccncevcescuscocccces 150.00 
BES Sickn A Gas RE Sk ac eee aa 25.00 
Contingency Fund ..............e0++ 373.28 

N.S ich aca Cex keke eaaceueeees $5,173.28 


The following appointments were made for the coming 
year: 
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Chairman of the Membership Committee, RaLPH 
MARCUS. 

Member of the Committee for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research to succeed himself for a term 
of three years, ARTHUR W. HUMMEL. 

Representative on the Board of Trustees of the 
American Schools of Oriental Research to suc- 
ceed himself, O. R. SELLERS. 


The Secretary reported to the Committee an 
action taken by the Conference of Secretaries of 
Constituent members of the American Council of 
Learned Societies. This action proposes that the 
constituent Societies consider taking membership 
in the American Council on Education. After 
some deliberation it was voted to recommend to 
the Society that we join the American Council on 
Education and that our representative should be 
appointed by the incoming President in Consulta- 
tion with the Executive Committee. 

The question of the time and place of the next 
meeting of the Society was left to be decided by the 
Executive Committee in the light of developments 
in the affairs of our country during the coming 
year. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE FOR THE PROMOTION 
oF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


Prof. H. H. Bender presented the following as 
the report of the Committee for the Promotion of 
Oriental Research : 


During the past year the Committee for the Promotion 
of Oriental Research concerned itself with four projects, 
one in the Hamitic field, one in the Semitic, and two in 
the Indic. Two of these, Steindorff’s Coptic Grammar 
and Rosenthal’s Arabic MS. on philology, were approved 
and funds for publication were procured. Of the other 
two, one has not yet been resubmitted with the revisions 
which the Committee and its reader recommended and 
the other has not yet been received in its final form. 

The Committee has continued to cooperate with the 
American Council of Learned Societies’ Committee on 
Near Eastern Studies and its Committee on Indie and 
Iranian Studies. 

For the Committee, 


Harorp H. BEenper, 
Chairman, 
It was voted to receive the report. 


Report oF THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Secretary read the following as the report 
of the Membership Committee : 


The Membership Committee for 1942-43 consisted of 
G. Bechtel, P. A. Boodberg, F. W. Buckler, F. Edgerton, 
M. 8. Enslin, R. Marcus, T. J. Meek, H. I. Poleman, 0, 
R, Sellers, D. C. E, Swanson, W. F. Stinespring, J, R, 
Ware, and the undersigned as Chairman. Letters were 
sent to key members throughout the country inviting 
nominations for membership, and 82 names of persons 
and two names of libraries were thus secured. In response 
to further efforts of the Committee, 35 of these persons 
expressed a desire for election, and 1 library became a 
subscriber. These names were sent to the Secretary for 
submission to the Executive Committee. 

The Chairman has within the past few days sent 
letters to a considerable number of libraries, inviting 
their subscriptions to the Journal, but it is impossible 
at this time to make a report upon the results. 


Ro.tanp G, Kent, Chairman, 


It was voted to receive the report with thanks, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
ENLARGEMENT OF RESOURCES 


The Secretary read the following as the report 
of the Committee on the Enlargement of Re- 
sources : 


The Committee on the Enlargement of Resources here- 
with reports that, since its effort of 1941-1942 to col- 
lect a Centennial Fund, it has engaged in no further 
activities. The sum collected at the occasion of the 
Society’s anniversary amounted finally to $1,803.12. By 
action of the Executive Committee $196.88 were subse- 
quently added, thus making it possible to enter the 
Fund on the books at an even $2000. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Cart H. KRakE ine. 


It was voted to receive the report with thanks. 


REPoRT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE AMERICAN 
CouNCIL oF LEARNED SOCIETIES 


Prof. F. Edgerton presented the following as 
the report of the Society’s delegates to the 
American Council of Learned Societies: 


As a result of the present emergency the activities of 
the American Council of Learned Societies have in- 
creased far beyond the average of normal years. Two 
factors are chiefly responsible for this change. (1) The 
war has brought about a marked intensification of vari- 
ous functions of the Council as judged by peacetime 
standards. (2) The Council has been called upon to 
act as fiscal agent for a constantly growing number of 
projects. Twenty-seven such projects appear on the 
budget for the fiscal year 1942-43. 

To touch first upon the ordinary activities of the 
Council, which follow a now familiar pattern, we note 
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the continued operation of the Standing Committees, 
the Grants in Aid of Research, and the Grants in Aid 
of Publication. It is a sign of the times that the de- 
mands for assistance to research have decreased in com- 
parison with previous years, owing no doubt to the 
absorption of many productive scholars by the various 
war agencies. In this connection attention should be 
called to the summary of the Council’s work in furnish- 
ing assistance to publication, as given in a statement by 
Mr. Donald Goodchild. The statement covers the period 
from 1935 to 1942. The American Oriental Society has 
participated in this program through its Committee for 
the Promotion of Oriental Research. Altogether, twenty- 
one works in the field of Oriental Studies were aided by 
the Council during the period in question, the Society 
itself publishing seven of these. 

Among the extraordinary activities of the Council, 
the Intensive Language Program is of particular interest 
to the Society. It is administered by two Committees 
of the Council, namely, the Committee on the National 
School of Modern Oriental Languages and Civilizations 
(consisting of Mortimer Graves, Franklin Edgerton, and 
G. Howland Shaw), and the Committee on Intensive 
Language Instruction. The languages dealt with so far 
include Swahili, Fanti, and Hausa; several dialects of 
modern Arabic (Moroccan, Egyptian, Syro-Palestinian, 
and Iraqi); Turkish; Kurdish, Persian, Pushtu, and 
Hindustani; Burmese, Thai, and Malay; Chinese, 
Korean, and Japanese. Although roughly 700 students 
were enrolled for these courses last summer, the demand 
is much greater than the present supply. 

The twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Council was 
held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, on 
January 27-29, 1943. Four principal issues dominated 
the discussion: (1) War service; (2) maintenance of 
research and education; (3) promotion of international 
cultural relations; (4) rehabilitation of intellectual 
life upon resumption of normal international relations. 
It was the general sense of the meeting that while the 
humanities can and will make a very valuable contri- 
bution to the war effort, it is imperative at the same 
time to maintain research and education at the highest 
possible level. 

FRANKLIN EDGERTON, 


E. A. SPRIsER. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPoRT OF THE SociretTy’s REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS oF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH 


The Secretary read the following as the report 
of the Society’s representative on the Board of 
Trustees of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research : 

Under present conditions the Schools are extremely 


fortunate in being able to carry on important work. 
During the past year there has been resumption of field 
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operations in Professor Nelson Glueck’s continued ex- 
plorations in Transjordan under the auspices of the 
Schools and the Smithsonian Institution. Professor 
Glueck was allowed to return to Jerusalem last spring 
as field director and has been able to make repeated 
trips to Transjordan, where he has received marked 
courtesy and cooperation from the British authorities. 
His Newsletters, which are circulated to the members of 
the Schools, have been exceedingly illuminating and 
interesting. 

Dr. R. M. Engberg, Director of the Jerusalem School, 
who was unable to go to Palestine, has been granted an 
indefinite leave of absence to accept a business position. 
Professor Glueck will become Director of this School in 
July. Under the management of Mrs. Anna Pommerantz 
and the direction of Professor Glueck the School has 
been self-supporting. 

The Baghdad School is closed; but it is sponsoring 
the photographing of the Nuzi seal impressions at the 
Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago by Miss 
Edith Porada. 

Since the last report the Schools have lost by death 
three men who have meant much to the archaeology of 
the Near East. Professor George A. Barton was one of 
the first directors of the School in Jerusalem and he 
served long terms as Director of the School in Baghdad 
and as Secretary and Treasurer of the Schools. Pro- 
fessor Elihu Grant had been an honorary professor in 
the Jerusalem School and a trustee of the Schools. Sir 
Flinders Petrie, though with no official connection, had 
long been a friend of the Schocls and was living in the 
School in Jerusalem until his last illness. 

Two publications of the Schools are to appear in new 
form, Permission has been granted for the transcription 
of President Burrow’s What Mean These Stones into 
Braille and for the translation of Professor Glueck’s 
The Other Side of the Jordan into Modern Hebrew. 
President Burrows’ book also soon is to appear in a 
lithoprinted reproduction at a greatly reduced price. 
The two periodicals, the Bulletin and the Biblical 
Archaeologist, are appearing regularly with their usual 
high standard of material. The latter has been 
in size and circulation. A double volume of the Annual, 
XXI-XXII, continuing the Tell Beit Mirsim publication 
with important new material on the pottery, now is in 
press. 

Professor Glueck and Mr. Harry Iliffe are circulating 
a letter on “Field Archaeology after the War” to 
stimulate a movement to have adopted an international 
uniform archaeological code, which would be of immense 
value to all archaeological excavators, 


O. R. SELLERS. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


REPORT OF THE Socrety’s REPRESENTATIVE TO 
THE AMERICAN DOCUMENTATION 
INSTITUTE 


The Secretary read the following as the report 
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of the Society’s representative to the American 
Documentation Institute: 


The annual meeting of the American Documentation 
Institute was held in Washington, D. C., on January 
28, 1943. 

Dr. Watson Davis, President, reported: 

The library of ADI now has 1,000 film documents of 
theses and articles secured through its Auxiliary Publi- 
cation program. A subject list of these will be pub- 
lished shortly. 

Sets of journals are still being provided on microfilm. 
A list of those available in film form is being prepared 
for publication. 

ADI. continues to cooperate with Bibliofilm Service of 
the Department of Agriculture in servicing and clearing 
of orders for film. 

The Oriental Science Literature Service has been 
continued with the translation of Japanese periodical 
material already in the U. S. before the outbreak of 
war. 

The microfilming of Japanese journals in Buenos Aires 
has been started. 

It was suggested that a service for the translation of 
Russian materials, similar to the Oriental Science 
Literature Service, be set up on the grounds that in 
certain fields Russian scientific work is well ahead of our 
own. 

The main subject of discussion concerned a Survey of 
Documentation for the War and the Post-War Era. Mr. 
Shaw of Bibliofilm Service suggested that microfilm be- 
come the medium of interlibrary loan, with the Library 
of Congress the clearing house for any printed materials 
which can be filmed for one dollar or less, since most 
interlibrary loans cost not less than $1.00. The film 
would then be possessed forever by the “ borrowing ” 
library. 

Dr. Seidel expressed.an opinion that microfilm service 
for ordinary library reference work involving duplica- 
tion of short articles or brief references, but not for 
bulky material, should be a public service of any 
library equipped to handle it. He recommended that 
ADI. undertake the organization of such a service. 

Dr. Tate reported that the Photography Division of 
National Archives is microfilming the accessions list of 
the National Museum for distribution to interested 
institutions and societies. 

Dr. Sargent, Alien Property Custodian, reported on the 
republishing by the off-set photoprint process of out-of- 
print books which were originally published in enemy 
countries, and which are needed for war work. Most of 
those republished have been scientific and technical; a 
few have been social and cultural. The license for re- 
publications issued to the copying agencies (libraries, 
ete.) through the Alien Property Custodian. 

Microfilms, Ine., Ann Arbor, reported that it has 
recently published a list of current foreign periodicals 
available on microfilm. 


Horace I. PoLEMAN. 


It was voted to receive the report. 


President T. J. Meek appointed Profs, R. H. 
Pfeiffer and L. Bloomfield to serve as a committee 
on resolutions; and Profs. M. Burrows and A, 
Goetze to serve as auditors to examine the accounts 
of the Secretary-Treasurer and of the Committee 
on Investments for 1943. 

It was unanimously voted to adopt a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution, Article IV, Sec- 
tion 2, which had been brought to the attention of 
the Society on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee by the medium of the Preliminary 


Notice, dated March 6, 1943. The amended sec- 


tion now reads: 


“ Corporate members shall be elected by the Executive 
Committee. A corporate member may, at the option of 
the Executive Committee, be designated on the rolls of 
the Society either by his personal name or by an official 
or occupational title that marks him off from all other 
persons. Each corporate member shall pay into the 
treasury of the Society an annual assessment of five 
dollars, but a corporate member who is designated on the 
rolls by his personal name shall be exempt from obliga- 
tion to make this annual payment in case he shall have 
made to the Society at any time a donation of one 
hundred dollars less one-half the amount he has paid in 
annual assessments. The Executive Committee may, 
for due cause release members from the payment of 
annual assessments.” 


It was voted to adopt the recommendation of the 
Executive Committee that we join the American 
Council on Education and that our representative 
should be appointed by the incoming President in 
consultation with the Executive Committee. 


B. PRESENTATION OF COMMUNI- 
CATIONS 


After a two minute intermission Vice President 
L. Bloomfield took the chair, and President T. J. 
Meek delivered his presidential address on the 
subject, The Challenge of Oriental Studies to 
American Scholarship. 


The following communications were presented: 


C. C, Torrey, Yale University: Cyaxares and Aha- 
suerus. 

D. L. Friedman, Netherlands Information Bureau: 
Oriental studies in the Netherlands and the Netherlands 
Indies. 


The session adjourned at 1.00 P. M 
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SECOND SESSION 


The second session began at 2.15 P. M. of the 
same day. It consisted of two simultaneous group 
meetings. 


A. LiIn@evIstics 


The group met in Room 128 with Professor A. 
Jeffery presiding. The following communications 
were presented : 


Z. 8. Harris, University of Pennsylvania; Morpho- 
logical structure of Moroccan Arabic. 

C. T. Hodge, University of Pennsylvania: Hausa tone. 

W. E. Welmers, University of Pennsylvania: Word 
classes and syntactic position in Fanti. 

C. F. Voegelin, Indiana University: Relevance of Mor- 
phology in Phonemic Contrasts. 

W. Leslau, New York: The position of Gafat 
(Ethiopic). 

H. M. Hoenigswald, Hunter College: The morphology 
of Hindustani. 


The session adjourned at 5.15 P. M. 


B. ArcHAEOLOGY, History AND LITERATURE 


The group met in the Music Room with Pro- 
fessor C. C. Torrey presiding, The following 
communications were presented : 

R. H. Pfeiffer, Harvard University: The Literary 
characteristics of the Wisdom of Solomon. 

A. 8. Yahuda, New School for Social Research: Traces 
of the Osiris cult in the Bible. 

R. Marcus, Jewish Institute of Religion and Columbia 
University: The early Seleucid rulers and the Jews. 

A. D. Chaurize, New York: Judaeo-Arabic script in 
the Near East and in North Africa. 

F. J. Stephens, Yale University: Sumerian hymns to 
Shulgi. 


The session adjourned at 4.50 P. M. 


At 7.00 P. M. of the same day the members of 
the Society and their friends and invited guests 
met in Room 119 for the annual subscription 
dinner. The attendance was 75. Following the 
dinner Dr. Hu Shih, former Ambassador of China 
to the United States gave an address on the sub- 
ject, An Early Chinese University. 

y 


THIRD SESSION 


The third session began at 9.00 A. M., Wednes- 
day, April 28th. It consisted of two simultaneous 
group meetings. 
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A. Linevistics 


The group met in Room 128 with Professor E. 
H. Sturtevant presiding. The following com- 
munications were presented : 


B. Bloch, Yale University: Outline of Japanese syntax. 

F. Edgerton, Yale University: The weak grade of 
infix-nasal stems. 

P. Tedesco, Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton: 
Sanskrit sanda- 1. ‘ thicket,’ 2. ‘ bull,’ 3. ‘ eunuch.’ 

E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College: The voice of 
Hittite infinitives and participles. 

K. H. Menges, Columbia University: Altayic material 
contained in the Liao-Sy, the annals of the Liao dynasty 
(907-1125 A. D.). 


The session adjourned at 12.00 Noon. 


B. ARCHAEOLOGY, History AND LITERATURE 


The group met in the Music Room with Pro- 
fessor R. H. Pfeiffer presiding. The following 
communications were presented : 


A. K. Chiu, Harvard-Yenching Institute: The develop- 
ment of general bibliographic classification systems in 
China and Japan. 

Nancy Lee Swann, Institute for Advanced Study, 
Princeton: Ratio of gold to silver and to copper, 119- 
118 B.C. and A. D. 9, in China. 

H. H. Dubs, Duke University: The sources of Chinese 
unity. 

Helen B. Chapin, Washington: Yiinnanese images of 
AvalokiteSvara. 

A. L. Oppenheim, New York: On the Sumero-Akkadian 
syllabary. 

A. Sachs, Brown University: Bricks in Old Babylonian 
mathematical texts and metrology. 

O. Neugebauer, Brown University: Babylonian plane- 
tary theory. 


The session adjourned at 11.45 A. M. 


FOURTH SESSION 


The fourth session was called to order at 2.30 
P. M. of the same day in the Music Room by 
President T. J. Meek. 


Professor E. Adelaide Hahn presented the fol- 
lowing nominations as the report of the Nomi- 
nating Committee: 


President: Leonard Bloomfield; 

Vice-President: William F. Edgerton; 

Secretary-Treasurer: Ferris J. Stephens; 

Editor: Zellig S. Harris; 

Associate Editors: Murray B. Emeneau, George A. 
Kennedy; 

Librarian: Bernard Knollenberg; 
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Member of the Executive Committee 1943-46: Arthur 
Jeffery; 

Members of the Committee on Nominations 1943-45: 
Mrs. A. Sanders DeWitt, Paul Emile Dumont, Theophile 
J. Meek, 

Chairman of the Committee on Nominations 1943-44: 
W. Norman Brown. 


Respectfully submitted, 


E. ADELAIDE Haun, Chairman, 
DerK Bopper, 

W. Norman Brown, 

Luptow BULL, 

RoLanp G. KENT, 

O. R. SELLERS. 


It was voted to receive the report and to instruct 
the Secretary to cast a unanimous ballot for the 
election of the persons nominated by the Com- 
mittee. 


Professor R. H. Pfeiffer presented the report for 
the Committee on Resolutions, as follows: 


The American Oriental Society appreciates the privi- 
lege of being able to meet in this difficult time, and 
expresses its gratitude to its Executive Committee, and 
particularly to President Meek and Secretary Stephens 
for making the necessary arrangements. The American 
Oriental Society also thanks the Biltmore Hotel for 
providing extremely pleasant surroundings for the 
Meeting. 

Rosert H. PFEIFFER, 
LEONARD BLOOMFIELD. 


It was voted to adopt the resolutions. 


It was voted to instruct the Secretary to send 
the Society’s greetings and congratulations to Pro- 
fessor Duncan B. Macdonald on the 50th anni- 
versary of his election to Corporate Membership 
in the Society. 


Dr. J. A. Wilson took the chair and the follow- 
ing communications were presented : 


P. Kosok, Long Island University: Irrigation of the 
state in ancient and medieval India. 

8S. N. Kramer, University Museum, Philadelphia: The 
epic poem ‘ Gilgame’, Enkidu, and the nether world.’ 

W. F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University: The cor- 
respondence of Abdi-Kheba, prince of Jerusalem. 


T. H. Gaster, New York: The spring festival at 
Ugarit. 

J. J, Obermann, Yale University: An important con. 
tribution to Arabic historiography. 

G. E, von Griinebaum, Iranian Institute: Origin and 
development of Arabic ‘ muzdawij’ poetry. 

Rachel Wischnitzer-Bernstein, New York: The 
orientation of the decoration in the early synagogue. 


FIFTH SESSION 


The fifth session was called to order at 8.00 
P. M. of the same day in the Music Room by Presi- 
dent T. J. Meek. The following communications 
were presented : 

K. A. Wittfogel, Columbia University: Military or- 
ganization and warfare of the Liao empire (907-1125 
A. D.). ’ 

R. S. Britton, New York University: Possible early 
Shang inscriptions. 

R. von Heine-Geldern, American Museum of Natural 
History: Malabar and Southeast Asia, a contribution to 
the history of Hindu colonization in the Far East. 

A. Goetze, Yale University: Old Babylonian omina 
in the Yale Collection. 

J. K. Yamagiwa, University of Michigan: The in- 
flected suffix gotoshi in the modern Japanese written 
language. 


The following papers were presented by title 
only: 

F. R. Blake, Johns Hopkins University: Orthographic 
peculiarities of Biblical Aramaic. 

M. B. Emeneau, University of California: Some 
origin stories of the Todas and Kotas. 

D. I. Macht, Baltimore, Toxicological note on Isaiah 
LIX. 5. 


The authors of the following papers which had 
been scheduled on the program were unable to be 
present because of illness. The papers were read 
by title only: 


D. I. Macht, Baltimore: Herpetological note on Pro- 


verbs XXIII. 32. 
W. J. Fischel, Hebrew University, Jerusalem: Islamic 
studies in the Oriental Institute of Hebrew University. 
Mary I. Hussey, Mount Holyoke College: Six prayers 
to Shamash and Adad as oracle gods. 











PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE 


Mippte West BrancH 


OF THE 


AMERICAN ORIENTAL Socrety 


The twenty-seventh annual meeting of the 
Middle West Branch of the American Oriental 
Society was held at Northwestern University on 
April 2-3 in joint session with the Mid-West Sec- 
tion of the Society of Biblical Literature and 
Exegesis and the Chicago Society of Biblical Re- 
search. 


President R. A. Bowman presided at the opening 
meeting, and appointed the auditing committee, 
composed of F. H. Hallock and R. A. Parker; the 
nominating committee, composed of O. R. Sellers, 
Henri Frankfort, and C. S. Braden; and the resolu- 
tions committee, composed of Nils Lund, Charles 
Kraft, and George Cameron. 


The Secretary-Treasurer presented the following 
report on the receipts and expenditures of the 
Middle West Branch between April 1, 1942 and 
April 1, 1943. . 

RECEIVED 


March 28, 1942 from W. H. Dubberstein $150.34 


Par Out 


April 20, 1942 Postage 
March 31, 1943 Printing and meeting 
expenses 


Balance on hand $136.12 


Submitted by 


G. ERNnest WRIGHT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


In due time the auditing committee testified to 
the reliability of this report. 

Following the report of the nominating com- 
mittee the following officers were elected for 
1943-44: 


President: T. George Allen; Vice-Pres.: 
Hyatt; Sec’y-Treas.: Richard A. Parker. 


Two additional members of the Executive Committee: 
R. A. Bowman and Helmut von Erffa. 


J. Philip 


It was moved and voted that, other societies 
willing, a similar joint meeting should be held 
again next year. 


The program, at which approximately fifty 
persons were in attendance, was as follows: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 2, 1943 


2.00 P. M. Symposium: The Expression of Re- 
ligious Ideas in the Art of the Ancient Near 
Kast. 


1. Egyptian Art. Harold H. Nelson, University of 
Chicago. 
2. Mesopotamian Art. Henri Frankfort, University 


of Chicago. 
3. Jewish and Early Christian Art. Merrill M. 


Parvis, University of Chicago. 


Papers: 

Helmut von Erffa, Northwestern University, A Timu- 
rid Tombstone in the Gardner Museum. 

Charles 8S. Braden, Northwestern University, Con- 
temporary Buddhist Use of the Bible. 


6.00 P. M. Dinner, Scott Hall, Northwestern 
University. 


8:00 P. M. Presidential Addresses: 


Raymond A. Bowman, University of Chicago, Presi- 
dent Middle West Branch, American Oriental Society, 
An Aramaic Cryptogram. 

Harold R. Willoughby, University of Chicago, Presi- 
dent, Mid-West Section, Society of Biblical Literature 
and Exegesis, Archaic Marcan Iconography. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 3, 1943 


9.30 A. M. Business Meetings. 


9.40 A. M. Symposium: Biblical Theology Today. 


1. Biblical Theology and the Rise of Historicism. 
Clarence T. Craig, Oberlin Graduate School of Theology. 

2. The Present Situation in Old Testament Theology. 
Ovid R. Sellers, Presbyterian Theological Seminary, 
Chicago. 

3. The Present Situation in New Testament Theology. 
Paul S. Minear, Garrett Biblical Institute. 
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Papers: 


George F. Hall, Gustavus Adolphus College, Luther’s 
Eschatology. 

Samuel I. Feigin, University of Chicago, The Laws 
of Jethro and the Book of the Covenant. 


2.00 P. M. Business meeting, Chicago Society of 
Biblical Research, 


2.10 P. M. Papers: 


Walter G. Williams, Iliff School of Theology, Hosea; 
His Message, His Wife, and His Children. 


Frances N. Hutchison, National Training School, 
Hebrew Incunabula. 


J. Philip Hyatt, Vanderbilt University, Sources of the 
Suffering Servant Idea. 


J. P. Free, Wheaton College, Abraham’s Camels. 
A. P. Wikgren, University of Chicago, The Targums 
and the New Testament. 


W. A. Irwin, University of Chicago, The Predicament 
of Biblical Scholarship. 


6.00 P. M. Dinner, Scott Hall, Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 








